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Law and Letters in 
American Culture 

ROBERT A. FERGUSON 

Law and Letters in American 
Culture deals with the 
forgotten contribution of the 
lawyer to American 
literature. With the 
Revolution, the lawyer 
replaced the clergyman as 
the dominant intellectual 
force in the new nation. 

Lawyers wrote the republic’s 
first important plays, novels 
and poems and dominated 
both civic and imaginative 
literature. 

The configuration of law and 
letters represents another 
way of studying a number of 
"transitions in Am<wicati I 
culture —■ froth l^IeoclaeSic to • -J 
Romantic, from man of 
letters to professional writer, 
from ideological assertion to 
the politics of compromise, 
from early republic to nation 
state. • ; % • 

• , £22.60 "Hardback 416pp. 
0-674^61466-3 


The Puritans in 
America 

A Narrative Anthology 
Edited by 

ALAN HEIMERT & 

ANDREW DfiLBANCO. 
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t \ jdeasand aspirations that 
' • were essential, in the shaping :■ 
s ofAnikqcan relipon, politics; 

- And cultui'e. This new 
Anthology 7 . the first mbjbr - ■*. 
mt^ipfOtive collection for i 
nearly fifty years - reveals .. i 
. ; the beauty and- power, of ./ j. 
Puritan literatureas It ■' 
emerged from the pursuit of ' 

. self-knowiedge in the New 
. .World, - 

■ £24.96 ' Hardback 466pp , 
0-674-74066-3,* . £i 

£7.96 • . Paperback . 

0-674-74066-1 
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Anthony Burgess 

D.J. ENRIGHT (Editor) 

Fair of Speech: The uses of euphemism 
219pp. Oxford University Press.£9. 95. 
0192122363 


The following comes from the second page 
of Ms Jackie Collins's novel Lovers and 
Gamblers’. 

“AT , suggested the blonde, shifting so that her well- 
developed mammaries hung invitingly over his 
mouth. “Al. baby, why don’t we fuck?" 

The redhead paused at what she was doing and 
expressed great interest in the blonde's suggestion. 

Al grunted. Stick it into these two? They must be 
kidding. 

"Just keep at it", he pushed the redhead back into 
position. 

This is the permissive age, in which things can 
be spelt out, but the old literary tradition of 
evasiveness, circumlocution, euphemism, 
what you will, dies hard. Ms Collins could have 
said "large breasts” or "big tits”, according to 
tbe preferred register, but one brutal basic 
term in a sentence is enough. Moreover, if she 
had written this paragraph totally in Krafft- 
Ebing’s Latin, or in a Latinate English owing 
much to Krafft-Ebing's example, we would 
still, with a dictionary if need be, be able to find 
out what is going on. Euphemism, like patriot- 
ism, is not enough. It never really deceives. 
That is why a book on it, or even a dictionary of 
it, like Hugh Rawson’s (Crown Publishers, 
New York, 1981), has a ludic or charade qual- 
ity about it, diverting but teaching nothing. 
What studies of euphemism are really about 
ore the things we fear. Or, strictly, the reasons 
why wc fear what we fear and how these fears 
can be allayed. 

Robert Burchfield the lexicographer, the 
only professional linguist on p. J. Enright's list 
of “distinguished contributors” (distinguished 
for what7) to this symposium, takes the IndOr 
European root meaning bear- rksos, surviving 
in Sanskrit rksas, Greek arktos and Latin 
ursus. The form is acceptable in regions where 
there is no fear of bears, but the Russians 
evade the beast’s hug by calling it medved or 
honey-eater, the Lithuanians by terming it 
lokys, the Iicker, and those of us who speak' 
Germanic tongues by naming it bera, Bdr, beer 
- the brown one. This is pure apotropaic 
magic, like calling an ugly fish a bonito or a 
weasel a donnola. The fear of fire, or tbe fear 
of the gods’ stealing it back again, seems to be 
perpetuated in/ocas andfuoco, where the con- 
tainer, not the contained, is nominated. We all 
know these things, and they are mainly of 
antiquarian Interest. We fear different sub- 
stances nowadays, but still go on playing the 
game of pretending not to be afraid. 

■ People used to be taught to fear God; the 
contemporary church-goer has' learnt to fear 
being thought of as fearing God, and the trans- 
lators of holy scripture and devisers of liturgies 
are there to help him. Peter Mullen, Vicar of 
Tockwith and Bllton with Bickerton in the dio- 
cese of York, calls the Alternative Service 
Book * 4 a kind of lopg-running . .. ..euphem- 
ism for the real Prayer Book*. Holy Baptism is 
no longer holy - <‘the place of hdly water in the 
mystical washing away of sin ~ tjuf (mly, gre^y; 
a sentimental prelude, to the booze-up 'hnd the. 
cake; an opportunity for photographs: photo- 
graphs that will $videnpe whatT' In the Nunc 
Dlmlttis .’iLord, now lettest- thou thy servant 
depart in peace”’has changed Into "Lord, now 
let .your servant go”, which, says the Revd 
MuUtm^vokea the image of a schoolboy in 
’ distressqfbladder, rather than 6f spirit”. The 
Jerusalem. 'Bibtle ^ translate; Makariol, blessed, 

. aa “happy”, so att to avoid too firm a commit- 
; meut to a belief ip life after death. The, New 
English Bible’s fiery PaUTis house-trained and 
-Urbane , and a clean-shaven Peter tolls his flock 
: nol fo worry too mueb abbut tbe Day of Judg- 
v^nti ^My dear fklpndSj do not be bewildered 
,bJ[ the fiery ofdeal that is CQihipg upon you, as 
|t were /something lexttaordinhry;” A 
: tailure °f nerve w Mullets diagnosis, a tear of 
credtdousneM/but'also i^fhaps 
efeaj ot; l a irialighantreality (like ttatfccr.ot the 
holocaust), 6, belief that dod exists 
.^mopstrated in^kitid of denial; Perhaps tpe 
:;.H at ^lhohal ppprpach. t6 our M&kar j djfephemis- 
.'if^^^gthcbjdroh^rartd^ardjanpf thp 
^V^f|^i!dehoteda Healthydlsbelief.Tt all dej 


pends on iiow much you accept that words 
relate to things. 

We are all scared of death, though few are 
scared of it for a sound eschatological reason. 
Committed to their bodies, few people want to 
lose them, or perhaps the real fear is of that 
terminal asthma which contains the ghastly 
rhythms of dissolution. Our pathetic attempts 
to disinfect the reality with daisy-chain verbi- 
age or learned orotundities is no new thing, but 
the true euphemistic evasions are to be seen 
more in the elaboration of the death industry 
than in mere words. It is all there in The Loved 
One , in the specialist offices of the thanato- 
logist or psychopomp. (Across. from where I 
live is a qualified thanatologue, who rubs his 
hands whenever he observes my progressive 
decrepitude - discreetly, however, being 
French.) Scared of death - meaning medicines, 
the predatory looks of our relatives, the irony 


native words for the organs of generation. 

Penis is a Latin loanword and a prissy one. 
John Florin, in his still useful Italian-English 
dictionary, gives "pricke" for cazzo, but must 
have been doubtful about it. When Adam 
named things he left out of the Edenic glossary 
what was soon, anyway, to be occluded with 
fig-leaves. (The Italians, calling the female 
organ the flea , make Eve’s leaves wholly fit- 
ting.) The male organ has no name, and 
hence it is not strictly in order to talk of either 
euphemistic or dysphemisric terms for it. The 
word cunt has a long history of usage, but it has 
always been felt to be a dysphemism for some- 
thing else. It does not have the right associa- 
tions, except in Leopold Bloom’s description 
of the Middle East as “the dry shrunken cunt of 
the world”: three consonants strangle one 
vowel, the word seems hard and, yes, dry. But 
the female organ is muscular, which the male 
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of preparing for a long sleep where we used to 
relish short ones - we ought not to be scared of 
being killed, but apparently we are. But do hot 
such terms as “termination with extreme pre- 
judice" (a favourite of the Heaith Alteration 
• Committee Of the CIA) hi fact prejudice our 
fatalism through the sheer transparency of the 
charade? It is all a game, like finding an accept- 
able shirk-word for prolonged unemployment 
(Staje-Paid Leisure or GARDENING - Grant 
of Aid in Recompense for Diminution of Era- 

ploymiintNetJes^t^tedbythelnMmpetenceof 
the National Government). 

- It is in tbngenjtal area that, despite the new 
libertarianism, verbal evasion continues most 
notably to operate. This goes back so ter that 
one wonders If there ever was a neutral voca- 
bulary for the pudenda and their, ambiguous 
functions - except perhaps for the wordpfrj, 
which, in a sense, has always been too express- 
ively onomatopoeic to be wholly offensive. It is 


one is not, and there may be a deeper descrip- 
tive element lit the word than we wish to 
accept. Meanwhile^ (he euphemisms and dys- 
phemisms grow, are replaced, savoured, re- 
jected, but there is no circle in which word and 
image meet. . 

One of the late Kenneth Tynan’s achieve- 
ments was to use the word fuck for the first 
time bn television. He kindly demonstrated its 
proper usage by composing a sentence: “A 
man fucks bis wife.” This may be termed the 
Laurentian heresy, for a man does not, at least 
not regularly, do anything of the sort. Fuck, 
like its Germon cognate fleken , denotes sexual 
. penetration but connotes aggression. It has no- 
; thing to do with making love' or sleeping with, 
or any of the other euphemisms ,which centre 
on copulation. But Ms Collins’s “Why don’t we 
fock?" , inaphrodlilfloil as It Is, is preferable to 
"Why don't We bbplilate?" Biit it is fdute de 
rtileux. A vast hopeless, vocabulary tries to 


therein the Old Testament , where “people penetrate (hd vacuum, :butlq nqavaii; : jhe 
who piss against the wail": seepi^ to .be ^used ; vacuum Is still there.; ; - U : ■ 

(though, naturally, not in the NEB) to mean . ;Dr Enright leaves to Joseph Epstein,’ editor 
people in general, men in the street: you define ot The American Scholar \ the chapter on “‘Sex 

humanity in terms 1 of what ,ll most coirimonly >• : and Euphemism" ; It it. a coy chapte r, ifls" ' it 
and visibly does. which' remains offensive, : r probably has to be , and It I? whdjly on the side 

finds its etymology ,ln ah Anglp-Saxon verb :■ of oheutespeplion: ' ; 1 

sperifitaljy meaning to defecate diarrhpeally. ; suffice It to .say that In conictnpqrary writing about 
„ It has a harmless pognate in; words Uke rcn/zo- ■ the .stakes rise pH the time.' We are not talking, 

■pHrenidl • the Concept of ipUuing - -the seqBe ; and hayen’t been |6r some years.. about yoqr aiiriple 
that the lower bbdyhas turned intd a floodgate . ; 3uhday aflehutoii oft the Grande Jatte forotcatlqh. 


luo iuw°‘ I V /' . ■ Mr Updike presents. (is with an activity known 

, for a long, (imeye^ptamong AmpitcanSi Who ■ ,• eu^bemiatr<ml(y - as 'California Sunshine . . . , Mr 
swear that; Jt neverl O^ted :^ad Js H refuted : Roth 1 has a woman in his most recent novel, the 
Briti^m for tjtieiw j^eip to be qp firm . contents of whoso purse include “a nippleless bra. 


crotchlcss panties, a Polaroid camera, vibrating dil- 
do. K-Y jelly, Gucci blindfold, a length of braided 
velvet rope". Mr Mailer, relying on fundamentals, 
concentrates on heterosexual sodomy. Ah, me, the 
literary life. 

Here one sees how easily the amateur philolog- 
ist can move into the area of referents and 
forget words. It is die thing itself he is worrying 
about. Whatever kind of terminology the con- 
temporary novelist employs, he is still being 
too open about sex. And not only the novelist. 
Epstein notes that in his journals of the 1920s 
Edmund Wilson used expressions like “I 
addressed myself to her bloomers” but in the 
1940s was ready to talk about this "large pink 
prong". There is not really an Increase in can- 
dour. But there is a decrease in discretion: 
Would always run her tongue into my mouth when I 
kissed her before I had a chance to do it to her - and 
would do it so much and so fast that I hardly had a 
chance to get my own in; Would clasp her legs 
together very hard when 7 had my hand or my penis 
in her - seemed to have tremendous control of the 
muscles inside her vagina. Herfrank and uninhibited 
animal appetite contrasted with her formal and 
gracious aristocratic manners. 

Epstein finds this distasteful - "sex written 
without euphemism - and it is quite devoid of 
tenderness, is in fact chilling, even loathsome". 
Agreed, but it has nothing to do with eschewal 
of the euphemism: there is not one word there 
that shocks. What shocks Is (he reduction of 
the marital act of love to a set of mechanistic 
movements. The depiction of love-making (I 
am not using a euphemism) has the primary 
task of finding figurative language for intense 
emotions which are , so to speak, set in parallel 
to the excitation of the nerves. The writer is 
now free to set it all down , let it all hang or stick 
out, but his freedom is a very dubious one. 
What is really going on in bed or on the floor is 
an experience that requires a high poetic talent 
for its expression, and no amount of verbal 
emancipation can confer that. 

I have mentioned one Dictionary of 
Euphemisms; let me mention another, 
American like the first, compiled by Judith S. 
Neaman and Carole G. Silver and published in 
Britain in 1933 by Hamish Hamilton. This Is 
. very informative about the domain in which 
euphemisms less lace ordinary language, than 
form the regular vocabulary of discourse, mak- 
. 'ing what may be. termed a euglot. The domain 
is that of American government, and it has 
various dialects, the chief of which is Pent- 
agonese, Lincoln’s words at Gettysburg -“We 
are now engaged in a civil war” only make 
sense to present-day Washingtonians in some 
such form as “Wo have entered upon a period 
of uncertainty Involving fairly high mobltiza- 
tion”. "A cake xqcipe translated into bureau- 
crate^e”, suggest Neaman and Silver, "would 
speak of ^ ’interfacing' the ingredients in a ‘given 
time frame’ and making sure that tbe infra- 
structures' are smooth.” The language obeys 
the laws of all languages in accepting the ne- 
cessity of change: the euphemism tends to such 
rapid neutralization that there is a high rate of 
replacement. “Depression”, of courset will 
never do, but the time comes when ‘.‘deflation" 
and "disinflation” and even /‘rolling re- 
adjustment", are such bare synonyms for the 
taboo word that (he neologizing' faculty is 
severely strained. "Underutilization” sounds 
worse than " unemployment", and the poor, 
who ate really “economically disadvantaged 
individuals"', still feel poor even when they 
become .‘‘those of nascent means”. We “senior 
citizens’ 1 knbw we are. old and will not feel 
belter when vye ere termed the “ultra-mature” 
or "qUasi-centurions”. 

Are Americans more bemused by the magic 
of words than ' the British? Simon Hoggart, 
whom Enright invited to write on the euphem- 
ism in polities, does not think that it plays much 
of a role in the British system: - 

- Abuse of the language Is, oC course, as common at 
-Westminster as ft Is In any other national legislature, 
,btit more often It takes thi form of hyperbole, eva- 
; sion; vagueness and plain untruth. The principal 
reason for this is the adversarial nature of British 
, politics. Every time someone tries lo slide a euphem- 
ism into the language, his opponents promptly match 
Jt with, the corresponding dysphetnlBin. 

THii says something about the comparative 
locations, of British and American;. authority. 
Hoggart cites an extract from Hansard; in 
which Mr Rooker , a Labour MP, asks the Con- 
,$6Tvatiye minjstoj: J .Nojmmi.Fjo^ler; ,, Aj-e this 
Government still looking to see where in the 
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system they can make the cuts? Will the Rt 
Hon Gentleman spell it out fox us?" The Rl 
Hon Gentleman replies: “We are examining a 
number of areas inside the social security sys- 
tem to see if savings can be made." “Cuts" and 
“savings" mean the same thing, but the harmo- 
nics are different. “Cuts" suggests the savage 
slicing of a knife, “savings" the virtues of thrift 
and responsibility. The real word, which we do 
not know, lies somewhere between the 
opposed benches. 

It is clear that euphemism and dysphetnism 
are sides of a single coin which forms part of the 
currency of evasion. Enright, in his admirable 
introduction, says that a good deal of the book 
he has edited is given to dysphetnism, a fair 
example of which he provides in a footnote: 

“Rather than complain that the coffee is weak, 
tell your hostess that it’s like love in a canoe, ie 
'fuckin' near water'. ” The provenance is Cali- 
fornian. And he rightly points out that the 
discrediting of the euphemism in our age has 
led not to a neutrality of diction but to a swing 
towards its opposite: 

We find ourselves in a strange and (some will say) 
sadly ironic situation, Literature, “creative writing" 
we used to call it, once elevated or ennobled or 
strengthened. With the help of dysphemism, It has 
now been, turned upside-down: motives are custom- 
arily mean, the hero Is a pathetic neurotic or well- 
meaning wreck, Jove Is replaced by fornication, the 
evil may come to a bad end but the goad certainly 
will. You might well suppose that fiction, as we 
hopefully call it still, is out to destroy the human race 
by rubbing its nose in its own filth, while only govern- 
ments, political ideologues, military experts, busi- 
ness men and sometimes psychologists still consider 
the race worth saving. Why else would social scien- 
tists regard the backward as (even so) “exceptional", 
and advertisers continually compliment us on our 
love of excellence, and tbe military come up at vast 
expense with a device called "The Peacemaker”? 

Tbe truth, of course, is that neutrality can be 
a property only of grammar, while semantemes 
have always been soaked in some emotional 
fluid or other. In the army, I remember, the 
dysphemism was the norm, and in my north- 
western childhood there was no fairness of 
speech (“Have you got a-shUhouse that won't 
work?" asked the plumber, and the housewife 
replied: "Aye, but he’s out drawing t’dole"). 

The food of the lower classes joined that of the 
public schools in being loathsomely appellated 
( dead baby in its own blood , and so on). One of 
the phenomena of our age ignored in these 
essays is what is termed food-hype, in which 
stale eggs art paraded as not merely dawn-nevy 
but still echoing with the triumphant cluck of 
the layer under the freshly men Illinois (or 
wherever) sun. .The euphemism of the menu 
takes .none of us in, even early in the morning: 
we prefer fair words to the other kind, even 
when they He. We cannot subsist without white 
lies; black lies art another matter. 

A final point. The delusion still persists that 
the Victorian ; age. Invented the euphemism, 
and that before 1837 both speech and literature 
rang with a fine frankness; moreover, mealy- 
mouthedness was o unique property of the 
puritanized Anglo-Saxons. The truth is that 
the Victorians merely took td the limit (drum-, 
sticks for chicken legs, tuikey bosom for turkey 
breast, and so on) a squeamishness about 
words that Is built into the human character. 

The Romans put people to silence,- and, of the 
newly silent, said that he vlxlt. The. Malays 
‘ have earthy: worfot fpr micturition and defeca- 
tion (kenchirig ehd berqtc, for. instance) but are - . MAfcV STOTT 
happier talking about buang ayer kechil and ’ Before l Go 
buang dyer b'esar - throwing little and big 
water. Examiners in the language, as I recall, 
wOiild set 'fit tie' problems of translation with 
a At this ceremony the princes throw water at 
the princesses’*. Word-evasion is such a univer- 
sal characteristic that it hardly seems worth 
while toding bo6ks about it. All they tell us is ; 
that 
•fear 
Tpalm 
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1942 was the blackest year of the war, especi- 
ally for the editor of the Observer, who was 
sacked by the Asters after serving them with 
unique distinction for over thirty years. J. L. 
Garvin had become a legendary figure on Fleet 
Street as a journalist of fierce integrity, un- 
matched influence and keen political insight. 
“Beaverbrook was the only real friend in the 
whole business”, he reported to his son. “At 
the worst he said to me: ‘Jim, if they do this to 
you, I offer you a place for your article on the 
centre page of the Sunday Express to write as 
freely as Low draws for one year at £5000.' I 
said ’Yes'. It was all done in less than half a 
minute.” In making this handsome offer, 
Beaverbrook 's business nose happily com- 
plemented his urge to discomfit his fellow press 
barons. Another initiative in 1952, though it 
came to nothing, was similarly motivated. 
Lord Layton . ex-chairman of the News Chroni- 
cle and the Star, received Beaverbrook's letter 
out of the blue: “I know nothing of the facts but 
if you jvant to buy those papers I would be glad 
to provide the money for you." 

All Garvin and Layton had in common was 
the fitful friendship of Lord Beaverbrook; that 
is, they had nothing in common, as these two 
fascinating biographical studies sufficiently 
illustrate. David Ayerst, whose exemplary his- 
tory of the Guardian is widely admired, has 
divided Ids new book into two parts. The first 
takes Garvin from his birth in an Irish family 
on Merseyside, through years of impecunious 
struggle, to an eminence founded on sheer ta- 
lent whence he could ask his own price. The boy 
who wrote Pamellite leaders for the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle had come a long way. An 
evocative snippet sets the scene in a Tyneside 
pub, with “a score of Irish working men sitting 
round", while "Mr James Louis Garvin" - the 
• “Louis" was an adolescent addition of his own - 
would be “holding forth, eloquently, passion- 
ately on the glorious days of Cucullam, or Finn 
and his Fenians . . Here was the future guru 
of the Unionist party, the man who was to brand 
John Redmond the “Dollar Dictator" when the 
Irish . Nationalist leader .had the temerity to 
accept funds raised by his dispossessed followers 
in America. It is all wonderfully reminiscent of 
C. E, Montague's novel, A Hind Lei Loose. 

. Walter Layton, by contrast, was bom Into a 
Nonconformist family whose strong musical 
interests gave him a foothold as & chorister on 
this ladder of conventional academic advance- 


ment. Westminster City School led, via Uni- 
versity College London, to Cambridge and 
Marshall’s new Economics Tripos- Until the 
First World War, Layton made his living as a 
don, a colleague of Pigou and the young 
Keynes. He formed the habits of a lifetime, 
working long hours even if he could see lilt le of 
his children (seven in all), with no liking for 
parties and scant interest in food or drink. His 
teetotal wife did not keep alcohol in the house, 
and when visiting journalists were offered a 
drink they got lemonade. Fresh air, tennis and 
golf on holiday, naked bathing for the whole 
family - this was the tenor of life for the 
Laytons, as is made fittingly plain by David 
Hubback, drawing upon personal information 
as well as an unpublished autobiography. 
Layton too had come a long way by the time he 
became a press baron, however out of the 
ordinary. 

Layton’s trouble was that he had a strong 
sense of duty and a weak sense of direction. He 
ended up doing the things other people asked 
him to, and doing them very well. He showed 
as little originality or flair as he did petulance 
or irresponsibility. His civil service career in 
the First World War brought unexampled rec- 
ognition for his work in co-ordinating supply. 
“Thus at the age of 33", he recalled, “I found 
myself at the centre of the new and exciting 
task of planning the economy of the nation.” 
He turned down a knighthood at this stage of 
his career but accepted a Companionship of 
Honour. This was far more than was offered to 
Keynes, with whom Layton worked in the 
1920s, giving the Liberal Party new policies for 
tackling unemployment. One of Layton’s jobs 
was that of editor of The Economist and, what 
with his Liberal and journalistic connections 
and his administrative acumen, he was unable 
to avoid involvement in the long struggle to 
keep at least one Liberal national newspaper 
afloat. 

So began his long and, in the end, unhappy 
relationship with the Cadburys, who owned 
the Daily News. Once it had swallowed the 
Westminster Gazette in 1928, the merger with 
the Daily Chronicle in 1930 was the next step 
in consolidation. As chairman of the News 
Chronicle, Layton looked after the cocoa press 
like a good nanny, putting It to bed every night 
before he went home himself. He found him- 
self caught in every liberal dilemma, between 
the. Increasingly right-wing stance of the Cad- 
burys and the left-wing goings-on In the office. 
The latter, as Hubback reveals, wore particu- 
larly troubling when Aylmer Vallance was edi- 
tor: “On coming out of Vallance's office whan 
he had surprised him with a girl In flagrante 
delicto, Layton remarked ruefully: 'And they 
did not even stop when I came in."’ Mean- 
while, Layton continued to shoulder his bur- 
den at The Economist, meticulously Improving 
the proofs of overomphatic leaders by adding, 
at the end, “Time alone will show.” When he 
resigned, he had earned The Economist the 
tribute that it was “the nearest tiling to a 1938 
Qladstonian voice we have". It was left for 
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— marriage, sex, feminism, travel and growing 
old. She writes from the perspective of a “Trad 
— Lib" feminist aiming to sum up, in her seven- 
\ '• : ■ ■ A • : her attitudes and beliefs.- For Stott fops - 

< Reflections on my life and Pf whbm it fbllows there must be many -It Isa 

. cornucopia; for others it is a good bedside 
book^but 6n6 which is likely to be of greater 
appeal to women than to men. 

- Stott is committed' to . maintaining an 
open mind. And such an approach on a 
tyopien’s Page ofa quality paper is dearly a 
good thing if one wants to qncourage diverse 
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simply entitled “Garve", 
adopted by his second wife and bypoSl 
was Garve who made the 06xerverinioZ| 
national institution. Northdiffe havineboS 1 
for £5,tKXl, the paper’s circulation hE 
been boosted to 20,000 when GanW 
appointed editor in 1908. He doubled 
trebled this in short order, bringing H h} 
winter of 1909-10 into the (rant line 
polemics. After throwing in his lot with W . 
Chamberlain in 1903, Gnrvin had becoex^ 
most prominent spokesman for Tariff 
which he saw us the crux of Unionist pjfc'f 
Once the party had dropped food taxes in Ifci' 
he confessed that his preference for tbe C*V- 
servalives over the Liberals was underwit 
can sec why he became QhambdaiBiii 
grapher and nlso why the era in 
flourished was that of coalition-bulldraguj. 
Lloyd George. 

Garvin’s distinctive voice at the Obm; : - 
indeed, somewhat jarred on thesmbfitBi:' 
his master, Northdiffe. It looked like 
story in 1911, therefore, when they fa 
themselves at odds. The new twist mill"'- 
instead of finding a new editor at thisjtunf 
the Observer found a new proprietor. It ii'. 
mark of Garvin’s position that he wugmi . 
option on the paper and permitted to tap/- 
the Astors as his chosen patrons. The any . 
ment worked out surprisingly well h a., 
wny$. Garvin drew a good income hai . 
Observer , while running it on terms wbrtu • ■ 
peculiar to himself. Ayerst puts it 8^1.. ' 
Observer office was, as far as he wa '; 
cemed, an out-station of his study, when! 
paper was really edited." Even when be aw 
out to Beacansfield in the 1920s, hemufa . . 
this rtgime, with messengers shuttling Ifa / 
fro bearing proofs and copy. Leo Aoicijvj . 
asked: “I suppose you do come up tolm'- 
for the day occasionally?" . ; ; 

Ayerst gives us a portrait which hiU*- 
rich in personal detail but confident in toft ., 
of historical context. He will often qm ) 
contemporary prognostication and |hei£ 
it with a succinct comment, as it were,p«l r- -. 
away the ending. Thus a letter frM *. . 
Donald to Garvin in August 1931 . 

how the Labour line on the crisis 
velop:. "They will go out and &T- 
Bankers' ramp’." Ayerst chips in: : ! 

was not. But the Labour Party and the 
bolioved that it was." This is an : 
trick of exposition, albeit ono tried •; 
often. Still, the8tory hus tobetpld^r** 
story it is. Those books throw mirth 
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Mary Stott makes no secret of the fact that she 
gave up the editorship of foe Women’s Page of 
the Guardian reluctantly. She held it for four- 


Admiral of the Fleet, the Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, was a man who, for his own amusement, 
rarely took up any book unless It were one of geneal- 
ogy, most especially one relating to his own forebears. 
During the reaches of the night . . . Mountbatten 
would relax over the tapestry of his ancestry, 
enumerating the generations that divided him from 
the Emperor Charlemagne and marvelling at the 
Intricate web of cousinship which bound him many 
times over to the WUtelsbachs and the Romanoffs, 
the HBbsburgs and the Hohenzolleras. His studies 
both gave him the satisfaction that attends the solu- 
tion of a complex Jigsaw puzzle and gratified that 
pride la family that was one of the most prominent of 
his characteristics. 

With this qlegant souvenir of Jane Austen’s Sir 
Walter Elliot, Philip Ziegler begins his mam- 
moth and magnificent life of Mountbatten. It 
sets the tone of the work, grave but ironic. 
Here is a great and important man, indicates 
Ziegler, but one not to be taken entirely at his 
own valuation. But in this paragraph Ziegler 
does more than that. He puts an unerring fin- 
ger on the dominant trait in Mountbatten’s 
character and one that provides the clue to his 
entire career. 

Whatever else Mountbatten may have been, 
he was not, in W. S. Gilbert’s sense, an Eng- 
lishman. He was not a Russian, a Frenchman, 
Turk or Prussian either. He belonged to that 
great supranational, or rather pre-national 
royal cousinage who, like the Jews of the dia- 
spora, were at home everywhere and nowhere 
and who, once they were liberated from their 
royal ghettos, did their best to assimilate them- 
selves into their host communities. His father, 
Prince Louis, very nearly made it; but in 1914, 
like so many other assimilated foreigners, he 
came unstuck, swamped in the flood of perfer- 
vid nationalism that washed away for ever that 
serene supranational 61ite who regarded it as 
inexcusably bourgeois to acknowledge any 
nationality at all. As is generally known, the 
young Prince Louis, then a naval cadet at Dart- 
mouth, registered a resolve that one day he 
would succeed his father as First Sea Lord and 
“make it" in the most insular of British profes- 
sions. In one way he succeeded quite superbly; 
in another he never quite did. He remained to 
the end of his days, not a foreigner, but a 
magnificent outrider who could never quite 
adjust to the drab world into which he and his 
like had survived. 

As one would expect from the biographer of 
Diana Duff Cooper, Philip Ziegler has a fine- 
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colleague wrote, “I always had a feeling that 
some of the peculiarities of the British set-up 
were never understood by him. ’’ Field Marshal 
Templer expressed it more directly: “Dickie, 
you’re so crooked that if you swallowed a nail 
you’d shit a corkscrew." Cutting corners, using 
puli at court and push with politicians was, in 
such circles, simply not done. Mountbatten 
might be a royal prince, but he was not a 
gentleman. At the end of his career, in the 
words of Sir Ian Jacob, he found himself 
“utterly at loggerheads” with his colleagues; 
“they seemed to hate him". But perhaps it no 
longer mattered. He had climbed to the top of 
the greasy pole, and did not have to try any 
more. 

But it was exactly that lack of the insular 
characteristics of his countrymen by adoption 
that made Mountbatten so spectacular a suc- 
cess at the summits of those far higher peaks 
that he scaled during and immediately after the 
war. In the thankless job of Supreme Allied 
Commander in South-East Asia he brought 
brilliance and panache to that most frustrating 
of all war theatres. He shamelessly exploited 
his personal glamour to raise the morale of his 
troops and to draw attention to their needs. He 
had more in common indeed with his neigh- 
bour General Douglas MacArthur than he had 
with the staid British paladins - the Wavells, 
the Giffards, the Auchialecks - who sur- 
rounded him in Kandy and in Delhi; but 
Ziegler shrewdly draws attention to the 
qualities of common sense and self-mockery 
which saved Mountbatten from MacArthur’s 
absurd and dangerous excesses. As a comman- 
der, Mountbatten had more in common with 
Marlborough or Eugene of Savoy, with their 
glittering courts and diplomatic finesse, than 
with the dour tradition of Wellington which 
permeated the British armed forces. But he 
combined this style of the ancien rtgime with a 
direct concern for the welfare and morale of 
tbe individual soldier which was entirely of the 
twentieth century- and which also led some of 
his colleagues to regard him with suspicion. 
Behind all that glitter, was Dickie a dangerous 
radical with political ambitions? 

The questions multiplied after the war. 
During a vital and little-known six months 
Mountbatten presided over the “liberation", 
riot only of Burma and Malaya but of French 
Indo-China and the Netherlands East Indies, 
and, in doing so, showed a sympathy for Asian 
nationalism that shocked many of his entour- 
age. Then came the Viceroyalty and the dis- 
engagement of Britain from the Indian sub- 
continent; and this was something that perhaps 
no Englishman could have achieved with such 
skill and goodwill. This was due not simply to 
the unique combination of grandezza, simplic- 
ity and sheer intelligence which enabled 
Mountbatten to win over all but tbe most 
fanatical of Indian leaders. More fundamental 
was a complete absence of racial prejudice; 
something of which few Englishmen of that 
generation were capable. 

In Mountbatten, as in all great aristocrats, 
extremes of snobbery and egalitarianism met. 
If someone does not belong to the great cousin- 
age, it does not matter what colour they are or 
where they come from. Mountbatten could 
, and did treat foe Indian leaders as no English- 
man had ever treated them before- as absolute 
equals. But he ahio oiitgl I ttered the most splen- 
did of the Indian princes. Who else could have 
accepted Nehru, not only as a personal friend, 
but os a partner in. a mtnage 6 troisf But 
perhaps Mountbatten also Tacked something 
of the admirable obverse of British racial pre- 
judice: that paternalism and sense of responsi- 
bility to lhe “natives" which , far more than ariy • 
consideration of personal gain or loss, made so 
many .of foe British regard the abandonment of 
India as an inexcusable betrayal of trusf.lt was 
his freedom from foe emotional involvement 
which had for so long cloyed the handling of 
•foe Indian question that enabled tym to accept 
and forpe through the only solution: Divide 
andQuit.,: ' f ;- 

Philip Ziegler is at his Txat in describing; - 
analysing and justifying Mount ba Hen’s , con- 
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consequent on Partition. Certainly - Moiiiit- 
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Ziegler quotes, unanswerably, the judgment of 
Mountbatten’s successor, C. RajagopaJachari: 
“If the Viceroy had not transferred power 
when he did, there could well have been no 
power to transfer.” Perhaps he allowed his 
friendship with Nehru to incline his sympathies 
towards India rather than Pakistan, but the 
unwavering hostility of Jinnah would never 
have given him the benefit of any doubt. To 
have remained calm, firm, cheerful and friend- 
ly during those last nightmare months was in 
itself an outstanding achievement. One may 
sometimes question Mount batten's judgment, 
but he never for a moment lost his nerve. 

Mountbatten was indeed born to rule, and 
knew it. It was a pity that he had not been bom 
two centuries earlier, when he might have 
ruled in Central Europe over a state whose 
good administration, enlightened legal snd 
educational system and splendid court life 
would have outshone the Prussia of Frederick 
foe Great - none of whose literary or artistic 
tastes, incidentally, Mountbatten shared. As it 
was, for a few years Mountbatten exercised 
power on a scale undreamt of by his most 
wildly ambitious royal ancestors; after which 
he returned cheerfully and uncomplainingly to 
his self-imposed task of slogging his way up the 
ladder of naval promotion to the post on which 
he had set his heart. 

The life of a serving officer in peacetime is as 
unromantic as -that .of any other dvil servant^ 
but no less combative. Mountbatten fought 
with undiminished zest to modernize and 
streamline the Royal Navy, to protect it against 
- budget cuts and ultimately to rationalize. If not 
unify, the three armed services. The latter was 
a task as complex and demanding as the divi- 
sion of India. Mountbatten was probably the 
only man who could have done it, and it merely 
served to increase his unpopularity with his 
colleagues. The post-war years indeed con- 
firmed the general suspicion that he was “un- 
sound”. He supported the successive Labour 
administrations. He nearly resigned over Suez. 
He pushed through the democratization of the 


officer-corps of the Royal Navy (now the 
nearest approach to a classless £Ute that one 
will find anywhere in the country). He argued 
against foe British "independent" nuclear de- 
terrent. He spoke eloquently at the end of his 
life in favour of general (but not unilateral) 
nuclear disarmament. He may not have been a 
dangerous radical, but he was certainly a 
Super-Wet. Today he would doubtless, like the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford, be public- 
ly wringing his hands over the divided state of 
the nation. 

Ziegler chronicles the last twenty years of 
Mountbatien's life as meticulously as all the 
rest. If Mountbatten ever had any regrets for 
his splendid middle years he never showed 
them. He probably did not have time for re- 
grets, as he did not have time for the sexual 
peccadilloes which gossips associated with his 
name. He simply worked too hard at whatever 
the job in hand might be. He also had loo lively 
a sense of his own dignity: a characteristic 
which did not diminish with age. 

Philip Ziegler handles Mountbatten's pri- 
vate life with the sympathetic undemanding he 
brings to his public career. The brilliant but 
unhappy marriage and the loving relationship 
with his daughters are well described and not 
overdone. Clearly we owe much to the rela- 
tives who gave so wise alalitude to so sensible & 
biographer. At the end of the book we know 
Mountbatten as he really was: able, ambitious, 
vain, intelligent, unreliable, courageous, a 
ferocious worker; but with it all, as Ziegler in 
moments of exasperation was forced to remind 
himself, a truly Great Man. He earned his 
happy retirement surrounded, in an idyllic set- 
ting, by his young family. And we cannot re- 
gret that he was saved the humiliations of old 
age by the swift end shared in an earlier genera- 
tion by so many of his royal relations: assas- 
sination at the hands of fanatics hostile to all 
the principles of reason, justice and order in 
which Mountbatten had always so deeply be- 
lieved. 
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system they can make the cuts? Will the Rt 
Hon Gentleman spell it out for us?” The Rt 
Hon Gentleman replies: 41 We are examining a 
number of areas inside the social security sys- 
tem to see if savings can be made." “Cuts” and 
“savings" mean the same thing, but the harmo- 
nics are different. “Cuts” suggests the savage 
slicing of a knife, “savings’’ the virtues of thrift 
and responsibility. The real word, which we do 
not know, lies somewhere between the 
opposed benches. 

It is clear that euphemism and dysphemism 
are sides of a single coin which forms part of the 
currency of evasion. Enright, in his admirable 
introduction, says that a good deal of the book 
he has edited is given to dysphemism, a fair 
example of which he provides in a footnote: 
“Rather than complain that the coffee is weak, 
tell your hostess that it’s like love in a canoe, ie 
‘fuckin' near water’." The provenance is Cali- 
fornian. And he rightly points out that the 
discrediting of the euphemism in our age has 
led not to a neutrality of diction but to a swing 
towards its opposite: 

We find ourselves in a strange and (some will say) 
sadly ironic situation. Literature, “creative writing" 
we used to coll it, once elevated or ennobled or 

* strengthened. With the help of dysphemism, it has 
now been turned upside-down: motives arc custom- 
arily mean, the hero is n pathetic neurotic or well- 
meaning wreck, love is replaced by fornication, the 
evil may come to a bad end but the gpod certainly 
will. You might well suppose that fiction, as we 
hope fully cad it still, is out to destroy the human race 
by nibbing its nose in its own filth, while only govern- 
ments, political ideologues, military experts, busi- 
ness men and sometimes psychologists still consider 
the race worth saving. Why else would social scien- 
tistsregard the backward as (even so) ’‘exceptional 1 ’, 
and advertisers continually compliment us on our 
love of excellence, and the military come up at vast 
expense with a device called “The Peacemaker"? 

The truth, of course, is that neutrality can be 
a property only of grammar, while semantemes 
have always been soaked in some emotional 
fluid or other. In the army, I remember, the 
dysphemism was the norm, and in my north- 
western childhood there. was no fairness of 
Speech ("Have you got a Bhjthouse that won’t 
work?” asked the plumber, and the housewife 
replied: "Aye, but he's out drawing t’dole”). 
The food of the lower classes joined that of the 
public schools in being loathsomely appellated' 
(dead baby In Us own blood, and so on). One of 
the phenomena of our age ignored in these 
essays is what is termed food-hype, in which 
stale eggs are paraded as not merely'dawn-new 
but still echoing with the triumphant cluck of 
the layer under the freshly risen Illinois (or 
wherever) sum The Euphemism of the menu 
takes none of us in, even early in the morning: 
we prefer fair words to the other kind, even 
when they lie. We cannot subsist without white 
lies; black lies are another matter. • 

A final point. The delusion still persists that . 
the Victorian age invented the euphemism, 

1 and that before 1 837 both speech and literature 
rang with a fine frankness; moreover, raealy- 
mouthedness was a unique property of the 
puritanized Anglo-Saxons. The truth is that 
the Victorians merely took to the limit (drum- 
sticks for chicken legs, turkey bosom for turkey 
breast, and so on) a squeamishness about 
words that is built Into the human character. 
The Romans put people to silence, and, of the 
' liewly silent, said that fie vixit. The Malays, 
hav^ eairtky worts fdr micturition and defect . 
'• tiyn (k(frvhing and berakiiot instance) but are ; 
happier talking about buang ayer Jtechil and 
btiahg a$er bitar A- throwing little and big - 
water. Examiners lit the language, as 1: recall, 

. would set Uttle problems of translation with 
. “Atthia ceremony the princes thro*' water at 
the princesses". Word-evasion is suchaunlver- 
fol characteristic thal it hardly seems worth ■ 

■ while issuing books about it. Att they.tell us is .*/ 
that human feat continues .but the objects of'.. 

r fear change. And 'that takes Us outside the : 

• realm of more words, ; ; • 1 

Translation: Literary,- linguistic, and philo- 
sophical perspectives, edited by William' 

. Frawley (218pp. Associated University Press- 
es. £18,50. 0 87413 22o 6), contains twelve, 
essays, Gregory Rabassa, Rosmarie Waldrop, 
Willis BarnstoHe, Patricia Terry and ■ Robert 
Bly write ' hs translators of fiction or poetry, 
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1942 was the blackest year of the war, especi- 
ally for the editor of the Observer , who was 
sacked by the Astors after serving them with 
unique distinction for over thirty years. J. L. 
Garvin had become a legendary figure on Fleet 
Street as a, journalist of fierce integrity, un- 
matched influence and keen political insight. 
“Beaverbrook was the only real friend in the 
whole business”, he reported to his son. “At 
the worst he said to me: ‘Jim, if they do this to 
you, I offer you a place for your article oh the 
centre page of the Sunday Express to write as 
freely as Low draws for one year at £5000.’ I 
said 'Yes'. It was all done in less than half a 
minute.” In making this handsome offer, 
Beaverbrook’s business nose happily com- 
plemented his urge to discomfit his fellow press 
barons. Another initiative in 1952, though it 
came to nothing, was similarly motivated. 
Lord Layton, ex-chairman of the News Chroni- 
cle and the Star , received Beaverbrook’s letter 
out of the blue: “I know nothing of the facts but 
if you want to buy those papers I would be glad 
to provide the money for you.” 

All Garvin and Layton had in common was 
the fitful friendship of Lord Beaverbrook; that 
is, they had nothing in common, as these two 
fascinating' biographical studies sufficiently 
illustrate. David Ayerst, whose exemplary his- 
tory of the Guardian is widely admired, has 
divided his new book into two parts. The first 
takes Garvin from his birth in an Irish family 
on Merseyside, through years of impecunious 
struggle, to an eminence founded on sheer ta- 
lent whence he could ask his own price. The boy 
who wrote Pameliite leaders for the Newcastle 
Dally Chronicle had come a long way. An 
evocative snippet sets the scene in a Tyneside 
pub, with “a score of Irish working men sitting 
round”, while “Mr James Louis Garvin" - the 
“Louis” was an adolescent addition of his own - 
would be "holding forth eloquently, passion- 
' ately on the glorious days of Cucullain, or Finn 
and his Fenians . . .”. Here was the future guru 
of the Unionist party, the man who was to brand 
John Redmond the “Dollar Dictator" when the 
Irish. Nationalist leader had the temerity to 
accept funds raised by his dispossessed followers 
in America. It is all wonderfully reminiscent ol 
'C. E. Montague’s novel, A Hind Let Loose, 
Walter Layton, by contrast, was bom into a 
Nonconformist family whose strong musical 
interests gave him a foothold as a chorister on 
the ladder of. conventional academic advance- 


ment. Westminster City School led, via Uni- 
versity College London, to Cambridge and 
Marshall’s new Economics Tripos. Until the 
First World War, Layton made his living as a 
don, a colleague of Pigou and the young 
Keynes. He formed the habits of a lifetime, 
working long hours even if he could see little of 
his children (seven in all), with no liking for' 
parties and scant interest in food or drink. His 
teetotal wife did not keep alcohol in the house, 
and when visiting journalists were offered a 
drink they got lemonade. Fresh air, tennis and 
golf on holiday, naked bathing for the whole 
family - this was the tenor of life for the 
Laytons, as is made fittingly plain by David 
Hubback, drawing upon personal information 
as well as an unpublished autobiography. 
Layton too had come a long way by the time he 
became a press baron, however out of the 
ordinary. 

Layton’s trouble was that he had a strong 
sense of duty and a weak sense of direction. He 
ended up doing the things other people asked 
him to, and doing them very well. He showed 
as little originality or flair as he did petulance 
or irresponsibility. His civil service career in 
the First World War brought unexampled rec- 
ognition for his work in co-ordinating supply. 
“Thus at the age of 33", he recalled, “I found 
myself at the centre of the new and exciting 
task of planning the economy of the nation.” 
He turned down a knighthood at this stage of 
his career but accepted a Companionship of 
Honour. This was for more than was offered to 
Keynes, with whom Layton worked in the 
1920s, giving the Liberal Party new policies for 
tackling unemployment. One of Layton’s jobs 
was that of editor of The Economist and, what 
with his Liberal and journalistic connections 
and his administrative acumen, he was unable 
to avoid involvement in the long struggle to 
keep at least one Liberal national newspaper 
afloat. 

So began his long and, in the end, unhappy 
relationship with the Cadburys, who owned 
the Daily News. Once it had swallowed the 
Westminster Gazette in 1928, the merger with 
the Dally Chronicle in 1930 was the next step 
in consolidation. As chairman of the News 
Chronicle, Layton looked after the cocoa press 
like a good nanny, putting it to bed every night 
before he went home himself. He found him- 
self caught in every Liberal dilemma, between 
the increasingly right-wing stance of the Cad- 
burys and the left-wing goings-on in the office. 
The latter, as Hubback reveals, were particu- 
larly troubling when Aylmer Vallance was edi- 
tor: “On coming out of Vnllance’s office whan 
he had surprised him with a girl in flagrante 
delicto, Layton remarked ruefully: ‘And they 
did not even stop when I came in.”’ Mean- 
while, LaytQn continued to shoulder his bur- 
den at The Economist, meticulously improving 
the proofs of overemphatic leaders by adding, 
at the end, “Time alone willshow.” When he 
resigned, he had earned The Economist the 
tribute that it was “the nearest thing to a 1938 
Gladstooian voice we have”. It was left for 
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Mary Stott makes no secret of foe fact that she 
gave up the editorship of foe Women’s Page of. 
the Guardian reluctantly. She held it for four- 
teen years ^urjng which she built itp acirclerof 
loyal readers Who, it is hot too far-fetched to 
say, sometimes felt themselves to be members 
.of a club of which; she was, the undisputed pre- 
sident. Since she left, the Guardian in 1971 Kirs 
Stott has, as she puts it, gone public and has 
continued to address her club. Her new book, 
she says, Is not only for her wide circle of 
personal friends, but also, for “those others I 
picture out there : somewhere, reading what I 
write, listening to what 1 say”. 

■ .Stott’s Before / Go . . . is- exceedingly read- 
able i with autobiographical detail, and per*/ 
son*! experience cleverly, woven in betWcen 


marriage, sex, feminism, travel and growing 
old. She writes from the perspective of a “Trad 
. Lib", feminist aiming to sum up, in her seven- 
ties, her attitudes and beliefs.* For Stott fans r 
of whom it follows there must be inany - It is a 
cornucopia; for others it is a good bedside 
book, but One which is likely to be of greater 
appeal to women than to men. ' 

Stott .is committed ' to maintaining an 
Open niihd. And such an .approach - qn a 
Women’B Page, of a quality paper is clearly a 
good thing if one wants, to encourage diverse 
, views in Order -to, help reactors to decide on 
What they believe. It Is, howeyer, less satisfae- 
toiy when supposedly presenting one’s owp 
views. To take pne example, to .express vigor- 
ous viewsontheneed to mamt&itf'tnarriage at 
almost any priefe fpr.the'saki of the children, 
and then in the same chaptertogoonfo argue 
the need . to create a neW . ie^ demandrng style 
of “nuclear family”, cldvdr arguing 

indeed if it is to c^VmciO.rp^ 

There are other instances Wherti Ihe aufoOr 
. seems. intent on having it both w£ys;; fcwhere 


Beachcomber to find the right sunealistimae- 
“The knitted woollen statue of Walter LayS 
in Trafalgar Square is coming unravelled!" 

The second part of Ayerst's study ofGarvn 
is simply entitled "Garve”, the salutation 
adopted by his second wife and by posterity it 
was Garve who made the Observer into a great 
national institution. Northcliffe having bought 
for £5,000, the paper’s circulation had aired* 
been boosted to 20,000 when Garvin wa 
appointed editor in 1908. He doubled ad 
trebled this in short order, bringing it by foe ■ 
winter of 1909-10 into the front line of putt 
polemics. After throwing in his lot with Jasepij 
Chamberlain in 1903, Garvin had become fa 
most prominent spokesman for Tariff Reform, 
which he saw as the crux of Unionist politics, j 
Once the party had dropped food taxes in 1913, ’ 
he confessed that his preference for the Cav ’ 
setvntives over the Liberals was undercut. One 
can see why he became Chamberlain’s bio- 
grapher and also why the era in which ht 
flourished was that of coalition-building annul 
Lloyd George. . . 

Garvin’s distinctive voice at the Observe, 
indeed, somewhat jarred on the sensibilities of 
his master, Northcliffe. It looked like the old 
story in 1911, therefore, when they fond 
themselves at odds. The new twist was that, 
instead of finding a new editor at this juncture, ! 
the Observer found a new proprietor, It bi i 
mark of Garvin’s position that he was given an | ' 
option on the paper and permitted to bring in [ 
the Astors as his chosen patrons. The arrange* ’ 
ment worked out surprisingly well in mm? 
ways. Garvin drew a good income from the •• 
Observer, while running it on terms which m | 
peculiar to himself. Ayerst puts it aptly: "The ; - 
Observer office was, as far as he was cm j 
cerned, an out-station of his study, where fa j 
paper was really edited. ” Even when he moved 1 
out to Beaconsfield in the 1920s, he maintained j; 
this regime, with messengers shuttling to rt ■' 
fro bearing proofs and copy. Leo Ameiyooce [. 
asked: “I suppose you do come up to London ' 
for the day occasionally?” , ;• 

Ayerst gives us a portrait which Is not adj j. 
rich in personal detail but confident in its gn? [ 
of historical context. He will often quote t • 
contemporary prognostication and then pl« s . 
it with a succinct comment, as it were, giving ; 
away the ending. Thus a letter from Mac 1 \ 
Donald to Garvin in August 1931 guesses i •« 

. how the Labour line on the crisis might fa > 
velop:.“They will go out and say: 

Bankers’ ramp’.” Ayerst chips in: "They dW h 

was not. But the Labour Party and the T.U.C. 
believed that it was.” This is an economic* : . 
trick of exposition, albeit one tried slightly faj 
often. Still, the story has to be told, andsgPfa , 
story it is. These books throw much liB^ 0 ^ 
workings of the British press during the W 
half of this century by examining two carfot . 
as distinguished as they wore disparate. T* 
name Layton does not appear in j 

‘ index, nor the name Garvin in Hubnjft 
although the name Beaverbrook, as ■ 
evident, htis a substantial entry in both.. ■ 


pick lip her own. (There is an Irony i**. 
unconvincing rejection. The OBE wa * ■ 
honour granted equally to women 
the. first to be based pn democratic 
and' solely for important civilian service, jjj; 
significantly, was Introduced at the ^ 
as the principle of Women’s Suffrage 
accepted by Parliament.) . . 

. *. In Ageing for Beginners, an . 

(which, incidentally, one of twochapf<ff : . 


: she aiglips foifc the abolitMpf QBEs, after'glv* 
irig a detailed description^ 


present book largely regurgiute)>' t 
bined a personal, testaihent of 
practical guieje to' the middld-Sged 
liTLS, June 24, 1981 ): The book had 
lent index. In contrast, Before J Go - *A^ 
be, what it might have been v a ^ 
guide to feminism. From 
Mary Stott is widely read 
It seems that foe alfo has a very. g<?9“ 
or maintains an .enviably efflcjcnt flw gL; 
and access to research foefoties. 
numerous books and articles 
with her sources, gives nq. 
regrettably of all, provides no bibJ|^ a ^L^ j 
at .its best;; fas' foe r blufb 
Go . . . contains a “wonderful, 
mimscehce and coptroYe^y^ ;-y-v 
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Admiral of the Fleet, the Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, was a man who, for his own amusement, 
rarely look up any book unless it were one of geneal- 
ogy, most especially one relating to his own forebears. 
During the reaches of the night . . . Mountbatten 
would relax over the tapestry of his ancestry, 
enumerating the generations that divided him from 
the Emperor Charlemagne and marvelling at the 
Intricate web of cousinship which bound him many 
times over to the Wittelsbadu and the Romanoffs, 
the Habsburgs and the Hohenzollems. His studies 
both gave him the satisfaction that attends the solu- 
tion of b complex jigsaw puzzle and gratified that 
pride in family that was one of the most prominent of 
his characteristics. 

With this qjegant souvenir of Jane Austen’s Sir 
Walter Elliot, Philip Ziegler begins his mam- 
moth and magnificent life of Mountbatten. It 
sets the tone of the work, grave but ironic. 
Here is a great and important man, indicates 
Ziegler, but one not to be taken entirely at his 
own valuation. But in this paragraph Ziegler 
does more than that. He puts an unerring fin- 
ger on the dominant trait in Mountbatten’s 
character and one that provides the clue to his 
entire career. 

Whatever else Mountbatten may have been, 
he was not, in W. S. Gilbert’s sense, an Eng- 
lishman. He was not a Russian, a Frenchman, 
Turk or Prussian either. He belonged to that 
great supranational, or rather pre-national 
royal cousinage who, like the Jews of the dia- 
spora, were at home everywhere and nowhere 
and who, once they were liberated from their 
royal ghettos, did their best to assimilate them- 
selves Into their host communities. His father, 
Prince Louis, very nearly made it; but in 1914, 
like so many other assimilated foreigners, he 
came unstuck, swamped in the flood of perfer- 
vid nationalism that washed away forever that 
serene supranational dlite who regarded it as 
inexcusably bourgeois to acknowledge any 
nationality at all. As is generally known, the 
young Prince Louis, then a naval cadet at Dart- 
mouth, registered a resolve that one day he 
would succeed his father as First Sea Lord and 
“make it" in the most insular of British profes- 
sions. In one way he succeeded quite superbly; 
in another he never quite did. He remained to 
the end of his days, not a foreigner, but a 
magnificent outsider who could never quite 
rtjust to the drab world into which he and bis 
like had survived. 

As one would expect from the biographer of 
Diana Duff Cooper, Philip Ziegler has a fine k 
ear for social nuances, and a less sophisticated 
biographer might well have missed this essen- 
tial point about Mountbatten. It came out not 
simply in an obsession with minor points of 
precedence such as might have caused com- 
ment even at the court of Lduis XIV. This 
extended beyond the grave, to the meticulous 1 
aningements Mountbatten made for his own 
foneral; ("Would the King’s Troop fire a 
nineteen-gun salute?" he Bsked the. Master 
Gunner: “Tboy did so for Field Marshal Alex- 
ander, and in iny case as you will remember I 
*as the- Honorary Colonel of ^289; Airborne 
R.H.A/ R«g^ent. p ) The rerf trouble was 1 
fojM, for foe service gentry among whom his 
professional life was passed, Mountbatten was 
and rieVef could be, “one of us". Dogged 
bard work 1 and a quick assimilative mind got 
™R»^ltgets many such outsiders, tp the top 
of hispTofeaglon. It would probably haye done 
3Q , war qr ; no war. Professionalism was re- 
spected in foe Royal Navy, as it was not in; the 
Britifo Army, 1 and Mountbatten’s rhastery of 
mifoade/nbt least of its burgeoning technoi- 
foeticrid the' critica who disliked him fbr bis 
^ejdth, hiS royal corihectidns and his political 
jfflencp - alj disadvantages in the eyes of foe 
fo^t^blo n.aVAl authorities. ; 

. - did his.- job with superb pro- . 

S^?# c pOTpejtence pt every level In thenaval 
hiera^y. the fact that hb fod not folx 
^^ly'virifo ; Wi pee js, . preferring instead a 
beautiful women and epter- 
,7-^8 meji f ' Was pot- held agalnst bim . It was • 
hhfobp to 1 mix Ond wotk at therhighesf 
W SB Wa eqUeagiiOg' in the other services 
,i his fodrtco^lngs betame evident.. |fi 
^.I’Ohd-htbtftd 


colleague wrote, “I always had a feeling that 
some of the peculiarities of the British set-up 
were never understood by him." Field Marshal 
Templer expressed it more directly: “Dickie, 
you’re so crooked that if you swallowed a nail 
you’d shit a corkscrew.” Cutting corners, using 
pull at court and push with politicians was, in 
such circles, simply not done. Mountbatten 
might be a royal prince, but he was not a 
gentleman. At the end of his career, in the 
words of Sir Ian Jacob, he found himself 
“utterly at loggerheads” with his colleagues; 
“they seemed to hate him”. But perhaps it no 
longer mattered. He had climbed to the top of 
the greasy pole, and did not have to try any 
more. 

But it was exactly that lack of the insular 
characteristics of his countrymen by adoption 
that made Mountbatten so spectacular a suc- 
cess at the summits of those far higher peaks 
that he scaled during and immediately after the 
war. In the thankless job of Supreme Allied 
Commander in South-East Asia he brought 
brilliance and panache to that most frustrating 
of ail war theatres. He shamelessly exploited 
his personal glamour to raise the morale of his 
troops and to draw attention to their needs. He 
bad more in common indeed with his neigh- 
bour General Douglas MacArthur than he had 
with the staid British paladins - the Wavells, 
the Giffards, the Auchinlecks - who sur- 
rounded him in Kandy and in Delhi; but 
Ziegler shrewdly draws attention to the 
qualities of common sense and self-mockery 
which saved Mountbatten from MacArthur’s 
absurd and dangerous excesses. As a comman- 
der, Mountbatten had more in common with 
Marlborough or Eugene of Savoy, with their 
glittering courts and diplomatic finesse, than 
with the dour tradition of Wellington which 
permeated the British armed forces. But he 
combined this style of the ancien riglme with a 
direct concern for the welfare and morale of 
the individual soldier which was entirely of the 
twentieth century - and which also led some of 
his colleagues to regard him with suspicion. 
Behind all that glitter, was Dickie a dangerous 
radical with political ambitions? 

, The questions multiplied after the war. 
During a vital and little-known six months 
Mountbatten presided over the “liberation”, 
not only of Burma and Malaya but of French 
Indo-China and the Netherlands East Indies, 
and, in doing so, showed a sympathy for Asian 
nationalism that shocked many of his entour- 
age. Then came the Viceroyalty and the dis- 
engagement of Britain from the Indian sub- 
continent; and this was something that perhaps 
no Englishman could have achieved with such 
skill and goodwill. This was due not simply to 
the unique combination of grandezza, simplic- 
ity and sheer intelligence which enabled 
Mountbatten to win over all but the most 
fanatical of Indian leaders. More fundamental 
Was a complete absence of racial prejudice; 
something of which few Englishmen of that 
generation were capable. 

In Mountbatten, as in all great aristocrats, 
extremes of snobbery and egalitarianism met. 

■ If someone does not belong to the great cousin- 
age, it does not matter what colour they are or 
where they come from. Mountbatten could 
and did treat foe Indian leaders as no English- 
man had ever fteafo^ tbem before as absolute 
equals. But be afro outglittered the most splen- 
did of the Indian princes. Who else could have 
accepted Nehru, not only as a personal friend, 
but . as a ; partner in a mdnage d trolsl But 
perhaps Mountbatten also lacked something 
of the admirable obverse of British facial pre- ■ ; 
judice; that paternalism and sense of responsi- 
bility to the “natives” which* far mbrethhn any 
consideration of personal gain or loss, madero ; 
manyoftbe British regard the abandonment of 
India as an inexcusable betrayal of frust. lt was 
his freedom from the emotional involvement 
which had -fttf so long cloyed foe handling of 
the Indian question font enabled him to accept 
and force through the only solution: Divide 
and Quit. 

/Philip Ziegler is at hid best In. describing, 

. analysing and justifying Mount bititenY con-, 
duct of the VlcefrtyaJfy; fopedaUy his ajleged 
responsibility'’ for, foe; cdmmunaJ massacres- . 
consequent on Partition, Certainly Mount- 
batien never foresaw foem; but no one else did 
ejfirer. Tb the afgumeht that he ought to have 
delayed, (ho ireusfor of 'power until it could 
hrfrt J befeb d6h8 fo '4 morti biderly fashion' 


Ziegler quotes, unanswerably, the judgment of 
Mountbatten’s successor, C. Rajagopalachari: 
“If the Viceroy had not transferred power 
when he did, there could well have been no 
power to transfer.” Perhaps he allowed his 
friendship with Nehru to incline his sympathies 
towards India rather than Pakistan, but the 
unwavering hostility of Jinnah would never 
have given him the benefit of any doubt. To 
have remained calm , firm, cheerful and friend- 
ly during those last nightmare months was in 
itself an outstanding achievement. One may 
sometimes question Mountbatten’s judgment, 
but he never for a moment lost his nerve. 

Mountbatten was indeed bom to rule, and 
knew it. It was a pity that he had not been bom 
two centuries earlier, when he might have 
ruled in Central Europe over a state whose 
good administration, enlightened legal and 
educational system and splendid court life 
■would have outshone the Prussia of Frederick 
the Great - none of whose literary or artistic 
tastes, incidentally, Mountbatten shared. As it 
was, for a few years Mountbatten exercised 
power on a scale undreamt of by his most 
wildly ambitious royal ancestors; after which 
he returned cheerfully and uncomplainingly to 
his self-imposed task of slogging his way up the 
ladder of naval promotion to the post on which 
he had set his heart. 

The fife of a serving officer in peacetime is as 
unromantic as that .of any other civil servant , 
but no less combative. Mountbatten fought 
with undiminished zest to modernize and 
streamline the Royal Navy, to protect it against 
budget cuts and ultimately to rationalize, if not 
unify, the three armed services. The latter was 
a task as complex and demanding as the divi- 
sion of India. Mountbatten was probably the 
only man who could have done it, and it merely 
served to increase his unpopularity with his 
colleagues. The post-war years indeed con- 
firmed the general suspicion that he was "un- 
round”. He supported the successive Labour 
administrations. He nearly resigned over Suez. 
He pushed through the democratization of the 


officer-corps of the Royal Navy (now the 
nearest approach to a classless diite that one 
will find anywhere in the country). He argued 
against the British “independent” nuclear de- 
terrent. He spoke eloquently at the end of his 
life in favour of general (but not unilateral) 
nuclear disarmament. He may not have been a 
dangerous radical, blit he was certainly a 
Super- Wet. Today he would doubtless, tike the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modem History at Oxford, be public- 
ly wringing his hands over the divided state of 
foe nation. 

Ziegler chronicles the last twenty years of 
Mountbatten’s life as meticulously as all the 
rest. If Mountbatten ever had any regrets for 
his splendid middle years he never showed 
them. He probably did not have time for re- 
grets, as he did not have time for the sexual 
peccadilloes which gossips associated with his 
name. He simply worked too hard at whatever 
the job in hand might be. He also had too lively 
a sense of his own dignity: a characteristic 
which did not diminish with age. 

Philip Ziegler handles Mountbatten’s pri- 
vate life with the sympathetic understanding he 
brings to his public career. The brilliant but 
unhappy marriage and the loving relationship 
with his daughters arc well described and not 
overdone. Cloarly we owe much to the rela- 
tives who gave so wise n latitude to so sensible a 
biographer. At the end of the book we know 
Mountbatten as he really wns: able, ambitious, 
vain, intelligent, unreliable, courageous, a 
ferocious worker; but with it all, as Ziegler in 
moments of exasperation was forced to remind 
himself, a truly Great Man. He earned his 
happy retirement surrounded, in an idyllic set- 
ting, by his young family. And we cannot re- 
gret that he was saved the humiliations of old 
age by the swift end shared in an earlier genera- 
tion by so many of his royal relations: assas- 
sination at the hands of fanatics hostile to ail 
the principles of reason, justice and order in 
which Mountbatten had always so deeply be- 
lieved. 
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There was disbelieving outrage in Wick recent- 
ly when it was learned that the British govern- 
ment had once considered letting off an atomic 
device there. But, as the Guardian remarked, 
the fury threatened to imply that what was all 
wrong for Caithness was all right for Mara- 
linga. The people of the north of Scotland may, 
but probably do not, feel a surge of sympathy 
for the Aborigines of the Australian waste- 
land, although the black cloud once destined 
for them fell on the Aborigines instead. 

Don Watson's book is, by accident, well 
timed. It is about an earlier historical moment 
when Scots might, with an effort of imagina- 
tion, have identified their own background and 
fates with those of the native peoples of 
Australia, but Failed to do so. It is about the 
exploration and settlement by Gaelic-speaking 
emigrants of the region now known as Gipps- 
land, in the province of Victoria. The book’s 
central character is Angus Macmillan, bom in 
Skye, whose memory has now been fossilized 
into that of a conventional pioneer, father of 
Gippsland, explorer, friend of the poor. Wat- 
son himself comes from Scottish stock in 
Gippsland, and he has researched his story - 
set in the first half of the nineteenth century - 
in both Australia and Scotland. 

The impact of the Highlanders on this land 
of Eden, fenced away behind the Australian 
Alps, was as devastating to human beings and 
their environment as any nuclear exchange. Its 
pining and river valleys swarmed with strange 
animal life, the waterways were full of fish, the 
sky loud with gaudy birds and edible insects. 
For 20 ,000 years and perhaps more , the Kurnai 
tribes had roamed about their dense garden, 
hunting and gathering, living short lives but 
seeing many visions. “The Kurnai”, Watson 
observes, “would have satisfied neither Hob- 
bes nor Rousseau, for they lived neither in 
perfect harmony with nature nor in perfect 
terror of it.” The millennia passed until the 
year 1839, when Angus Macmillan, bom the 
son of a poor sheep former in the sbadow of the 

• CuiUlns, came down into this unknowncountry 
from the Monaro plateau. 

Much later in the book, Watson describes 
the consequences. Ten years Or so after Mac - 1 
miUan had stood on a hill and named this 
wonderful place “Caledonia Australis” (the 
name didn't even stick), “the land was ridden 
with thistles and within two decades with rab- 
bits. The water courses eroded to several-times - 
thieir- original size . . . . The wild life rapidly 
disappeared.” Of the Kurnai nations, only ab- 
out a hundred human beings were still allvfe by , 
1856. Some had died of common European 
diseases against which they had no immunity; 
others perished in Inter-tribal wars touched off 
by the epidemics, for the Kurnai considered, all 
deaths the product of human agency. Arid 
many were simply slaughtered by the incoming 
whites. The last Kurnai remnants were 
gathered into the Presbyterian mission at 
; Rimiahyuck in 1862. There, . as Watson 
observes, they finished .their, days .as dutiful 
Presbyterians, red ting the same. Shorter 
Catechisrit that their conquerors had learned irt 
Skye, Harris, Lochabet or Lome, and refrain- 
. ing from laboiir on the Sabbath. “Have, you 
learnt any hyrhits?”*“Yes. 'O’er the gloomy 
bills of darkness'.” 

The father of Gippsland was an equivocal 
figure. HiS shipboard diary has survived for bis 
outward journey, foU of piteous homesickness . 
for the Hebrides, of draft contracts with: the; 

• Lord (piety: in return for survival), and of 
Shocked descriptions of. how; the sailors killed' 
sheep and baked bread on the .Sabbath. His • 


Watson is out to crack the shell of myth 
encasing Macmillan today. What emerges is 
something remarkably like the Calvinist dual 
personality so familiar from Scottish literature. 
Angus Macmillan was not simply one sort of 
fellow who pretended to be another sort of 
fellow. He acted so differently in different con- 
texts that any notion of a morally coherent 
personality breaks down. The Victorians were 
quite unable to deal with the implications of 
this scale of inconsistency except by fancies of 
Satanic possession. Even that was beyond the 
Victorians of Victoria, Australia, who created 
a safe, benevolent, kindly Macmillan whose 
name is now commemorated in “a stretch of 
water, a mountain, numerous streets, an 
annual memorial lecture and a motel”. 

He was, indeed, safe, benevolent and 
kindly. Around his great form Bushey Park, in 
sight of a hill* named Ben Cruachan, he ass- 
embled MacKays, MacLeans, MacDonalds; 
he rescued penniless and illiterate Gaels from 
the immigrant harbours and gave them work; 
he looked after “his people” as an old clan 
tacksman would protect his kinsmen. He was 
generous, and patient with those who abused 
his hospitality. He loved ceilidhs and story- 
telling. And he was famous for his acts of kind- 
ness to the blacks, helping them In destitution 
and trouble with the law. A photograph here 
shows old Angus holding the hand of an Abor- 
igine pardoned from jail at his request. It is a 
nice old Highlander’s face. Watson writes that 
he was “one of the few Europeans in the 3.850s 
who took a philanthropic interest in the Abor- 
igines”. 

He also killed them. Much of the story will 
never be known, for few cared to remember or 
record it. But “the fine Scottish gentleman. . . 


the most modest of men” seems to have taken a 
leading part in the extermination of the Kur- 
nai. There were little killings and bigger kill- 
ings. Macmillan was probably involved in the 
massacre at Boney Point, the first big shooting. 
He almost certainly organized the 1843 “High- 
land Brigade”, a punitive expedition mounted 
to avenge the murder of one Ronald Mac- 
lister, which ended when Gaelic-speaking 
pioneers killed hundreds of blacks at Warrignl 
Creek. Others died as a result of the expedi- 
tions launched by Macmillan and others to res- 
cue the White Woman from Argyll who was 
supposed to be the captive of a wandering 
black warlord (she was never found or sub- 
stantiated, but the legend is still alive). The 
largest number of Aborigines perished from 
the disease and disruption which followed the 
seizure of their hunting-grounds by Macmillan 
and those who came after him. 

Watson asks how Highlanders of all people 
could have done these things. Only a genera- 
tion before, their own immemorial way of life 
had been wrecked in a few years by the 
persecutions which followed the Forty-Five 
and by the ruthless cash economy to which 
their tribal leaders were soon converted. They 
too had been massacred; their own way of 
dressing, their language, their spiritual beliefs 
had been directly assaulted by an alien but 
overwhelmingly stronger culture. The Kurnai, 
Watson asserts, “enjoyed those fundamental 
characteristics of a good society which the 
Scottish Highlanders had lost when their ties 
with the land were broken”. Yet these Gaelic 
emigrants could not see that “while the Kurnai 
did not live in a state of grace, they lived much 
better than most Of their countrymen in the 
Highlands or the slums of Glasgow". The two 
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much ah explorM«On as a pr<>specti^g trip.for ' 
pastil njland , carried out ; for his employer, 
Lactjjari MacaKsteiv Macmillan was a practical ' 
pioneer, a man of the bush, rather than a sc(en- 
tist,bu.t he certainlyenteredGipp^Iaind before 
the Pplish savant, Stfzelecki. The argument' 
about which man >vas the true “discoverer” 
raged for > years • (neither ; offoe principals | to 
- their credU,jofoedjrt)., ‘ ,.\ x '\.V‘ 


As with the United Kingdom and several other 
Commonwealth countries, the apex of Austra- 
lia’s system of government is foe Crown. Iij 
practice thismeanstheGovemor-General, the . 
representative in Canberra of the Queen. 
Christopher Cunneen's account of the early 
Govemors-General extends from the federa- 
tion of six colonies into the Commonwealth of 
Australia in 1901, with a British peer as repre-' 
sentative of Queen Victoria, through to the 
terin of office of the first Australian-born 
Governor-General, Sir Isaac Isaacs (1931-36). 

The role of the early Govemors-General 
- Was a dual one:, first, as representative of foe 
.monarch, fulfilling responsibilities (such as 
. appointing prime ministers) under Australia's 
Written Constitution; second, as agent of the ; 
British Government in Australia. The second 
rote ceased, In' one sense, with the 1926 Imper- 
ial Conference; more broadly, it diminished 
■over a period of years, including the decline of 
• . file role, of (he Goyefoor : General .as foe con- 
duit of. Australia’s ■ external J relaHbns.whifo;^ 

■ were , then : conducted through foe; t - British . 
■ Empire, Cunrieep traces the evolution of the 

post to onc .sOlely as representative of the 
monarch, appointed on the advice of foe Austi' 
■ralian prime minister.: This evplution was not • 
entirely smooth; the greatest controversy was 
In 1930 over the Inristence 6f the Australian - 
. prime minister on the appointment of Jsaacs, £/ 

■ septuagenarian - AusfraHati lawyer-politician 
' personally unknown. to the Jdrigvwho hhd hot 
beeii consulted. It wasnpt iirttll foe 1960sthat It: 
caipe tp:be taken, as a matte'r of eou^se thaU 

; Royalty perhaps excepted,/ foe: iGdyefobr-/ 
General. would be ari AustraliaH/ Isaacs foe*;! 

' deeded a string of foghiBtj&h 
was' the second Lord Teniiys6h;‘ariotyr, iipfdt 
StqhehaVen,' became Chairman oi BaJdwin’s 
ConservfltiyeParty.CuhneenregatOs (lie most'; 
successful as .Sir Ronald Munrp Fergu$6i\!; ; 

■ (later Lord Novar), a Scotsman ^bose.tW' 1 
(1914-2£)) spannedtheRrst.WOrltiW^a its!; 

traumas in Australia: jtggjp GoVembfo-^euetai/ 

j_ -J . . •M. Ac* -+ '-*-** .fr/vr !j. * ■fel. 


cultures recognized in one another only o* 
nightmares. For the blacks, the settlere ^ 
“Mrnnt” - ghosts with lightning eyes J? 
white, peeled corpses of their own deid Z 
from the earth. With the Highlanden.^iS 
speculates, "it was perhaps because T 
sensed their past that (they] took totheKifo 
like the Sassenach ‘Butcher’ Cumberland J 
taken to their ancestors. Like Cumberland 
they justified their destruction of an ancS 
way of life in the nnme of anadvancingcivilja. 
tion.” 

This is a brilliant, original book, butitkl^ 
to follow Watson to the end of all his analog 
He makes too much, it seems to me, of tfr . 
“primitive” nature of the old Gaelic Scotia 
and is rendy to accept too many of the 1% 
pre tations, as opposed to the data, wrfesj 
down by early travellers. This was a heartj 
modified Iron Age peasant culture, comumag 1 
but Infinitely closer to societies In otheruplaj i 
regions of Europe than to the life of the fa 
nai: no cultural gap is vaster than the distal 
between the Iron Age and the PalaeoUthk^ 
Mercy and sympathy shown by the weaker:, 
injured to the still weaker and worse injotii 
arc not a feature of history. The callousoead! 
the Gippsland Gaels to the Kurnai probatij ; . 
related less to memories of Cumberland dy; 
to the ruthless, proto-Darwinian ethic itm; 
success as the token of inner grace which at 1 
vived in the Scottish form of Calvinism uli 
found its most disastrous expression in tk ! 
Dutch Reformed Church at the CapD.li 1 
strikes the reader in accounts like this is hor, : 
apart from their special kinship cobeda.- 
Gaelic Scotsmen who settled the Ml ' 
Empire behaved remarkably like ofat 
Scotsmen. 


were generally men of ordinary ability with 
undistinguished political careers, usually on 
the Conservative side, at Westminster. Some 
found themselves unsuited to this lonely, 
thankless job in one of the sparsest regions of 
the Empire. 

The post involved its early occupants in 
much personal expense, isolation from their 
homes, hostility from some radical elements 
in Australia, and q tricky position in the 
jealousies between the Governments and Gov- 
ernors of the, States and the newly emerging 
Commonwealth of Australia. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that in 1908 Lord Elgin, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had to sound out 
several peers before the young Lord Dudley 
took the job. In 1912, Lord Denman was 
evicted from Government House in Sydney by 
the New South Wales Government (though the 
Governor-General retained his more impor- 
tant residence in Melbourne); one Irreverent 
Australian cartoonist depleted the Sydney 
eviction as “the second expulsion from Para- 
dise”. In the 1920s,' Lord Stonehaven became 
foe ■ first 1 Governor-General to occupy the 
hoihestead which became Government House 
in that sheep-farm turned capital, Canberra. 

To tell this s(ory requires foe skills of tho 
historian and the insight and discipline of the 
constitutional lawyer. Despite Cunneen’s con- 
. ridewWetalehteM a biographer aftd historian, 

■ King's 'Men has - sortie serious deficiencies, 

• First, although the, author describes the book 
a_S'“a atudy of foe role of Governor-General’’, 

:: fobefrpyS his lack of any consistent notion of 
foat role under foe, Australian . Constitution. 
Qn some qccftslons, jw ; refers favourably- to j or 
; at least- mfogftizes,.- .(he Govef nor-,OeneraPs 
•ro I e.as;. , ' u mpirer in wfoe diffi^h situations; , 
yet elsewhere he ;aid6pts the dpctrlne, which • 

• Hps no fe^datio^fo Australian constitutional 
I4W practice, that a Governor-General 

/ should,^ foe incuifo. ; 

’ : ?$?• WfolSt^t^VehfWhdnj forekaranfo, they c 
.• adw^an electfort whe^anjtifornatiVeGoveni- 

■ ment jquld Carryon; governing vjfob majority 

n ^ ^(*«enliillv(!«. On 


requests for dfe- 
, in.th* 

' a ppyalfnrne'it ■'comMancHne.. 

^ •: context' of. 


swinnn 


shifting party alliances before Austrslia’ite j 
party mould was set, • > 

The second major flaw Is that there is 
material relevant to Cunnecn’s subjetivfoi 
he does not include. For example, in at W 
two of the three cases of refused requeatsfti 
dissolutions (1904 and 1909), foe Govern* 
General acted after consulting the &WJ* 
tice of the High Court of Australia (SlrSamd 
Griffith), and Sir Ronald Munro Fwp** 
consulted both Griffith and another Bp 
Court judge, the former prime mlnitietjSf 
Edmund Barton, on many occasions- TJ* 
consultations were so central to the»® 
of the early Govornors-Generol, esp«J 
Munro Ferguson, that no account of 
could be complete without extensive refer*# 1 
to Oriffith and Barton. Yet CunneOn jW 
precious little indication of this, 

There are other Important omissions^- j* 
example, Cunnccn does not morttionlW 
1908 the Australian Prime Minister. ^ 
Deakin, tried to gel Lord Elgin to 
Lord Northcoto to stuy on longer ns G^® 
GonornI; describing Northcoto as 
ent ’diehard’ In tho controversy over 1W®. 
foe House of Lords”, he fails to mentor 
Northcole opposed the Tory decision » 
the Finance Bill of 1909. 

King's Men contains many simpte, ^ 
Queen Victoria reigned torslxty-foijrn» 
years; the office of tho OP vernor ^Sv 
not a “department” Gust as Mrt 
office is not a “department”); Sta 
as Governor of New South ;S5 L 

• the Premier of that State hi 1932,- 
transcribing a passage from a 
Stamfordham to.Lord Crewe, 
three (admittedly minor) errors, t*®, 
crjption and one of citation. He wrow^ 
plies that Sir. TRoBeit Menries r fo^^ 
tion Leader, opposed the appo Ipi 
William McKellas GqVemor^GoW'^ 
principally because McKell was.Ph 
rather, Meimes's main; 

McKell was appointed .straight Ss* 1 

Australian politics (he was. the ^ 
of New South Wales). Such 
•' ings, omissions and errors detractmj , ^ 
otherwise a valuable work, 
tant given how little has 
Governors-General of Australia- i 

* able contribution to a 

: interest to students ^f foe ¥ 
of Australian constitutional bis^- ^^ 
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Realist as sprite 


C. K. Stead 


FSANK8ARGESON 

Conversation In a Train and other critical 
writing 

Edited by Kevin Cunningham 
220pp. Oxford University Press. £14. 
019648023X 


Frank Sargeson (1903-82) was honoured dur- 
ing his lifetime as the first New Zealand fiction 
writer to stay in New Zealand and to make' a 
literary life his profession, with no compro- 
mises. The fact that he was often short of 
money only enhanced his standing as an exem- 
plary figure. He was probably more important 
to other writers than to readers, many of whom 
found his fidelity to the realities of post- 
colonial society bleak and unrewarding. The 
fact that as a young man he qualified as a 
lawyer was Important. It meant that his rejec- 
tion of what he would have called bourgeois 
living in favour of a bohemian and literary life 
was a positive choice. This is true too of his 
single pilgrimage, in 1927, to England and 
Europe, and bis connections, maintained by 
letter, with people tike E. M. Forster, John 
Lehmann and William Plomer in Britain, and 
James Lnughtin in the United States; and the 
publication of his work in periodicals like Pen- 
guin New Writing and New Directions and by 
London publishers. Everything seemed, not 
contrived, but arranged to make the point that 
he was in New Zealand because he chose to be, 
and not because the opportunities to 
appear on a larger stage were lacking. 


Patron as poet 


Fleur Adcock 


CHARLES BRASCH 

Collected Poems 

Edited by Alan Roddick 

256pp. Oxford University Press. £23.50. 

0195581059 


When Charles Brasch was young his prosper- 
ous father, disappointed that his bookish boy 
showed no interest in the family business, dis- 
missed his literary ambitions by telling him that 
and be a “patron". This in face he became: in 
a message? All right. Then you can't be a 
poet." More perceptive advice was given to 
him some years later by the poet Ursula 
Bethell, who thought he should give up writing 
and be a “patron". This in fact he became; in 
1947 he founded the literary quarterly Land- 
fall, the first and for. many years the only se- 
rious cultural magazine in New Zealand; and 
for the rest of his life (he died in 1973) he gave 
constant, unobtrusive and Invaluable support 
to the arts there, by organizing and often 
endowing grants and fellowships, and by tact- 
ful and generous encouragement of anyone 
who showed signs of talent. 

; He did not, of course, give up writing, but it 
was a long time before his poetry shook off its 


He was enormously well read, as the range 
of reference in these essays, reviews, radio 
talks and interviews shows. His day began' 
early with reading, and he worked his way, not 
once but many times, through the masters of 
English literature, particularly Shakespeare 
and the poets, as well as the great European 
classics. The rest of his morning was given over 
to writing, first revising the previous day's 
work, and then adding at least one new page. A 
page a day was what he required of himself 
when writing his longer fictions. After that the 
day was spent growing vegetables, doing his 
household chores, cooking, and entertaining 
literary friends. 

Like a number of New Zealand writers I 
have vivid recollections of his house in 
foe Auckland suburb of Takapuna, and of 
SaTgeson’s hospitality. A great deal of what I 
find in the present volume is familiar to me 
from his conversation. But it has in addition an 
impressive lucidity, and an overview which 
wasn't always apparent in casual talk. 

Sargeson has, in fact, two critical styles, both 
engaging and readable. One is a simple exposi- 
tion, taking his readers by the hand and leading 
them through an often complex argument to 
reach a desired conclusion. The other is more 
typical of his conversation; and it hadn’t 
occurred to me until I read his piece on 
Sherwood Anderson that it was a conscious 
method, consciously exploited: 

Anderson exploits the short, suggestive sentence. 
What fascinates him about words is their enormous 
suggestive power, and he uses them to liberate the 
imagination; certainly not, as some writers do, to 
restrict and pin it down. The defect of the method is 
that page by page you get the impression that you are 


about to receive a new revelation of life, a revelation 
which never quite turns up. You may feel a little 
disappointed at the end. . . . But Anderson expects 
you to be susceptible to suggestion and implication, 
to eke out his Imagination with your own. 

The literary tradition Sargeson Inherited was 
that of Britain. But he was also aware very 
early in bis career that colonial writers who 
imitated British poems and fictions invariably 
falsified their subject. 

Sargeson’s task, as he saw it, was to invent a 
literary language drawn direct from, and repre- 
senting, his New Zealand subject. In this the 
predecessors he acknowledged were Mark 
Twain in America and Henry Lawson in Aus- 
tralia. Though there were New Zealand writers 
older than himself whose woTk he admired (he 
mentions in particular Jane Mander and 
William Satchel) there was none who had done 
this job with any kind of completeness. 

So the emphasis, as with all literatures 
emerging from the falsities of a colonial phase, 
is on representation, a true record; and 
Sargeson’s early stories, which are probably 
still his best known, made him seem supremely 
a realist writer, a recorder of rough, down-to- 
earth, monosyllabic Kiwi verities. That view 
even of the early work is only partly correct. 
There is a great deal of contrivance in the 
apparent artlessness of the record; and as he 
got older Sargeson grew Less and less content 
with the notion that literature was primarily a 
representation of the real. Reality was where 
you began. But “if the local writer can see his 
environment with sufficient intensity” that in- 
tensity will create “a reality of its own”. What 
was then brought into being -was “a work of 
art. . . a self-contained world”. In this faith in 


Georgian and romantic influences and began 
to approach a condition that his later critical 
self would have approved. Nothing that could 
seriously be called New Zealand literature ex- 
isted before the 1930s, and it was natural that 
the poets of that era should address themselves 
self-consciously to examining what they saw as 
the emptiness of their country: “There are no 
dead in this land", Brasch wrote in Ms first 
short collection. The Land and the People 
(1939). His second and third volumes were still 
preoccupied with landscape- the mountainous 
country of bis native Otago, foe plants and 
trees and weathers he studied so closely, the 
frail and dubiously permanent evidence of hu- 
man habitation - but by now he had not only a 
theme but also (in spite of his conviction that 
poetry needed no such thing) p message. The 
message was “reconciliation”: between settler 
and landscape, between the local and the im- 
ported, between past and present. His diction, 
too, was struggling, not with entire success, for 
a reconciliation between elements: “airs of 
asphodel” and “Rangitoto" appear in the same 
sentence. 

It was not easy. But nothing came very easily 
to Brasch, as he revealed in his autobiographi- 
cal memoir Indirections (1980), to which Alan 
Roddicjc makes constant reference in his notes 
to Brasch's Collected Poems . His abnormally 


the power of literary art to transform even the 
starkest and most basic colonial reality and to 
create from it a world of beauty and signifi- 
cance, Sargeson’s great example was Olive 
Schreiner’s The Story of an African Farm. 

Sargeson was, I think, somewhat ambivalent 
about the New Zealand writers who saw him as 
their mentor and whose work his own was said 
to have made possible. Like him they sprang 
from a puritanical society, rebelled against it 
and represented it truthfully and critically in 
their work. George Eliot was the “large and 
formidable ghost” whom Sargeson saw haunt- 
ing the pages of the First World's Classics 
volume of New Zealand Short Stories , and 
although he had the highest regard for her 
(“there is no Victorian novel that quite com- 
pares with Middlemarch") he sympathized also 
with the aesthete rebellion of Ruskin and 
Swinburne against her and her kind. In 
Sargeson, as well as the responsible realist, 
tbere was also a wity and anarchic spite who 
wished to be done with mundane truth and 
morals. 

The realist and the sprite are present in dif- 
ferent parts of this collection, and sometimes 
together on the same page. Presiding over 
them there is a patient, humane. Intelligent 
expositor, the voice of on enquiring mind with 
a strong compulsion to share Its findings. 

I took up these essays, excellently edited and 
introduced by Kevin Cunningham, thinking 
they would hold little that was new for me. I 
found it hard to put them down . They renewed 
my respect for the man. And they reminded me 
that it is still possible to write criticism which Is 
a pleasure to read - if only you have the talent. 


reserved temperament made relationships dif- 
ficult for him, and the unease he felt in social 
situations comes across in his poetry as an un- 
certainty of tone. His later collections are filled 
with poems addressed to people: elegies, occa- 
sional poems for cousins and godchildren, 
poems of friendship in which the word “love" 
occurs from time to time in somewhat abstract 
contexts, and, in the end, overtly erotic poems 
of farming and extravagant passion, His “song 
cycle’! "In Your Presence?', a sequence of 
short, spare lyrics, has echoes of late Yeats in 
its vocabulary and rhythms*. “We too shall skip 
so / . . . Through the death house, / In our last 
revel I Surrendering all / That soul hides from 
soul." An even more startling piece of self- 
revelation from so reticent a man, but one also 
jet down by the second-hand nature of its lan- 
guage, is his late poem “Chantecler". Brasch 
was more himself In poems of love-as- 
, friendship, such ; as his long mediative se- 
quence “The Estate”, than in these courageous 
attempts to desert the banner of Wordsworth 
for that of Robert Graves. 

“Getting older I grow more personal”, he 
once wrote. This is true of his subject-matter, 
and true, up to a point, of his style, in that it 
became increasingly direct and outspoken; but 
he never quite achieved an unmistakably Indi- 
vidual voice, His undoubted place in the his? 


tory of New Zealand literature must rest more 
securely on his work as an editor, instigator 
and mentor than on his poetry, important 
though this was to him and to a time and place 
which needed it. Such a verdict would have 
disappointed him; but with his hard-learnt 
capacity for self-knowledge he might have 


accepted it. His final poems, written when he 
was dying, show him as something of a mystic, 
- with, at foe same time, an endearing humanity; 
"Now f enter another rule / Laboriously piec- 


ing together / The hard grammar of depend- 
enee.” • . 

Celebration: An '’anthology of New Zealand 
Writing frpm the Fenguin New Writing series, 
.edited by Anthony Stones, includes all the 
■work by New Zealanders or writers living in 
New Zealand or with a New Zealand connec- 
tion which was originally published in Penguin 
New Writing (240pp. Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 
007199 7). In his introduction to the present 
collection John Lehmann remarks on the 
important contribution made by New Zealand 
writers to the history and flavour of the serin. 
Celebration reprints five stories by Frank 
Sargeson and a poem by Charles Brasch, 
together with work by Roderick Finlaysoo, 
Dan Darin, Denis Glover, Greville Texidor, 
ferik de Mauny, Allen Cumow and Anna 
Kavan. 


The End of >n IUusioii Hsr t} 

The Future of Health Policy In Westem 1 ! 

Industrialized Nitioiils 
Edited ty. . >' 1 

JEAN UE KRfcVASDOUfi, JOHN R. KIMpRLEY fic 
VICTOR G. RODWIN 


Thepractjce of Everyday Life 

MICHEL DECERTtAU 

Translated by Steven F. Rendall 


The Sacred in a Secular Age . 

Toward Revision iii the Scientific Study of Religion 
Edited by PHILLIP E. HAMMOND 


We afein aperiod of rapid change in the ; organisation and 
, ffrrin^ing ot health care in.the industrialized states of the 
We^t. Traditional assumptions are being challenged,. - , 
existing smfotures are betngcr jticized and. nevp policy , 
mitiatives are being takdn. The notfon that a highly, ■ , , . 
i .fodmdualistic conception of medicine can survive intact 
or foat the state can provide abundantly for the health , 


control. In this book-whlch draws brilliantly on. an 
immense theoreticid literarore in analytic philosophy, ; 
linguistics, Sociology, Semiology and ahthropology- ‘ 
Michel de Certeau examines hpw people spbdyinpvert • ‘ 
these discourses and font thent to their own end. In The 
Practice of Everyday Li/ede Certeau shows Kow people : 
try to remain themsely&ih some simple and natural sense 
- the modern city dwellertraces paths through the •; 
metropolis foatexceed foe designs of the Urban planner, : 


For a century or md.re, the secularization model has 
dominated social science thinking about religion. 
Sociologist,: anthropologists and historians nave almost 
unanimously assumed that social life grows evermore 


secular. As correct as that model has appeared to be, 
however, it obviously fails' to account for the anomalous 
appearance of ‘new* religious movements in a ‘secular 1 
age, The rise of fundamentalist Islam in Iran and the 
resurgence of evangelism ih the United States are just two 


i difficuit choices f ,Goming at a crucial time, foe book . . 
examines the forces foat are transforming health tire 
ystemsand it identifies the'issues and themes on which :• 
de pates about health policy will focus' in foe 1980s arid .• 

: • *•- ' 


examples. In this book, Phillip Hammond brings 
together essays by twenty- two scholars who explore the 
adequacy of tne secularization model! Encompassing a 


diverse and broad range of topics, the essays direct us 
towards revision in our thinking about the ways in which 


.ordinary people, in de Certeau ’s View, are engaged in a 
. constant struggle fo invent everyday life; 

£26.23 Hardback 260pp 9^520-04750-8 
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Between the courts and the Lord 
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Nicolas Barker 


RICHARD MARIUS 
Thomas More: A biography 
562pp. Dent. £16.95. 

0460 046373 


Thomas More was one of the few sixteenth- 
century Englishmen with a European reputa- 
tion. A martyr's death made him an early 
candidate for sanctity, and (heearliest lives are 
deliberate hagiography, making out a “cause" 
for beatification. There has been no shortage 
of facts, still less of legend, but the real Moie, 
given his famous reticence, is still elusive, and 
each age has tended to create its own image of 
him. R. W. Chambers's classic life (needlessly 
disparaged by Richard Marius) of 1935 was 
written under the shadow of the dictators. 
Marius's Thomas More is very much a book for 
the present time, the 450th anniversary of 
More's death. 

It has two aims: to peel away the hagio- 
graphy, cutting through Froude and Bridgett's 
refighting of the religious battles of the six- 
teenth century in order to get at the true More; 
and to present him in terms that today's reader, 
unfamiliar with the historic background, will 
grasp as real and lively. This is not easy. The 
letters of Erasmus (whose "ideal portrait" of 
More for Ulrich von Hutten set hagiography 
on its way) have to be read for what they do not 
say, as well as for what they do. More's path 
through the slippery and ever-changing land- 
scape of Henrician power-politics has to be 
charted. What predestination meant to St 
Augustine and to Luther, what Luther thought 
St Augustine meant - all this must be put over. 
Marius succeeds in forcing his mind into the 
sixteenth-century mentality, without losing 
sight of his twentieth-century reader. 

But Marius's More will be surprising to 
many. Dominated by, yet determined to out- 
do, his father the judge, Thomas went through 
a spiritual crisis between 1501 and 1504. Tom 


GUNBOAT FRONTIER 


British Maritime Authority £ 
Northwest Coast Indians, 184MS90 


Barry M Gough 


Gunboat Frontier presents a 'fresh and 


different, interpretation of Indian-white 
.relations In lain Cehluiy British Columbia. 
Containing nayj .historical . evidence 


provided by the . Admiralty Papers, it 
focuses forthe first lima. In detail on the 
Interaction of West Coin Indians with 
’. British law and authority as exercised by the . 
' officers, seamen,' marines, and ships or the 
Royal Navy 


1 256pp. j/hii, 0-7MM17S-1 iM.W ' ' 




between a sense of vocation to the priesthood 
and of his own ambitious and sensuous nature, 
he chose a lay life, but the dichotomy between 
the demands of religion and the flesh, between 
the Church and a legal and political career, 
never left him. The famous hair-shirt may be a 
relic of these days, an act of penance not un- 
familiar to his contemporaries (who would 
have been very surprised by Marius's theory 
that U was a device to restrain libido). The 
derision once taken, there was no turning 
back; More missed no chance to further his 
own career. He would flatter when need be, 
cheerfully take on the dirty work of Tudor 
diplomacy and, later, government. First obse- 
quious to Wolsey, he turned on him at the 
King’s command on his fall. Loyalty led him to 
undertake rebarbative controversy, and finally 
to silence when a more independent mind 
might have judged it better to speak out. 

Underpinning this is More in his household. 
More the humanist scholar, the imaginative 
author of Utopia , the devotee of an ideal of 
united Christendom. Marius is very good at the 
depth and width of More's theology, his know- 
ledge of the Fathers, especially St Augustine. 
He has thoroughly read More’s writings - a 
formidable task made easier by the Yale Edi- 
tion of More's Complete Works - and this has 
given him a familiarity, which no previous 


biographer has enjoyed, with the most sub- 
stantial document of More’s mind. He is excel- 
lent on Utopia , sensibly accepting a certain 
inconsistency in a jeu d'esprit, but subtle in 
aligning its pessimism about human nature 
with More's controversial writings against the 
Reformers. And there are some fascinating 
new insights. Did Coverdale, Cromwell and 
More really discuss the Bible in English on 
Easter eve in 1527? If so, what a loss that 
nothing came of it. 

What faults there are come front Marius's 
determination (like the first St Thomas) to see 
for himself with his own eyes. He is hard 
on Erasmus and belittles both him and his 
well-attested friendship, underestimating 
Erasmus’s power and sense of responsibility as 
a median force between Church and Reform- 
ers; there is no need to suppose that the 
Praise of Folly annoyed More, or that gaps in 
an incomplete correspondence betoken cool- 
ness. He is shocked by the violence of More's 
polemics, forgetting that such abuse was an art 
of the time. He well emphasizes the import- 
ance of the English common law in More’s life 
and writing*, but is less sure on its practice, 
mistaking for a quibble betokening doubt 
More's traditional double defence on the cruc- 
ial fourth charge in his indictment. He recog- 
nizes how tied More was by his loyalty to the 
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For as long as kings ruled as well as reigned, the 
political power of the nobility was also a poli- 
tical problem - one which, it was hoped, the 
royal art of politic government would solve. 
For the nobility were the leaders of the political 
community, men whose status, prestige, com- 
mand of resources and political know-how en- 
abled them to knit regional societies into the 
unity of the realm; or else disrupt that unity. 
The problem arose out of the two-sided role of 
the nobility. On the one hand, the nobleman 
was there to serve the, state; and the .code of 
honour , which articulated the socio-political 
Values Shared by the whole landed dlite; was 
: based bn the principles of faithfulness and ser- 
vice . But if the Tudors were served, and by and 
large well served, by their nobles, it was also 
the case that noblemen were prominent in 
movements expressing dissidence and dis- 
content; and that few of the TUdor rebellions 
happened without the involvement of one or 
. . ; more of them. The. honour Code mirrored the 
paradox: faithfulness was not unconditional,, 
and honour could motivate dissent as well as 
. obedience, Which side of the paradox surfaced • 
depended on the effectiveness of the royal 
leadership, tn this, moral arid material induce- 
ments and rewards played their part; but also a 
graduated scale of threat and pressure; ranging 
from the exploitation of aristocratic debt arid 
local enmities, to the penalties of treason. 

„ G. W. Bernard thinks that historians have 
, tended jfppYbnstress the element of conflict and . 

' dlss'erit in th&tektlbiialilp ■ ' 

' ndbles; had that Tijdor historians in-particular ; 
have carried this, emphasis to. the point of 
assuming a deliberate' plan op the part of 
: Henry -Vll and Henry Vin toreducearistocratic 
'power, Hc aims hierefore to rehabilUate the ' 
: harmonious and co-operative aspect ofthere- 
lationsMp/which made ‘the nohililythe natural, 
tervftnts.coUnseilOTsandcc^ii^ibnsofldn^. 
Hi$ point Of view dOVetajU’ ^ell with 'the re- 
. search tn aterial ; forcing the.^ybstSnpe'of 'fa . 

bMkj^hibh relates tq.^ 

* end. fifth Talbdt earl? .oitv SKreW^bury ; pi :poIj -. 
clans, .landowners and War-iedderg, ' 

. . ffie fourth earlwas notable for hig: devoted; , 
' fonflcqfojbP.t^dors, wJ^ wbosi^ fortunes he' 
.. had identified his family as early asj.486,! He 
never wavered in his loyalty, although he had; 
reason to complairi of the..treatment he re- : 
ceived at the hands of Herny VUi, and.dis- 
approved of many • pf the| latter's aotiorisi > 

' Bernard discusses fully ShreWsbury’s decisiye 
roje in thejjefeat of the PiIgrimage of C^c«;/i - 
endrisamaJ^.som&JdteK«Hdg:poin&^ 

V •• ,v\ 


King, but underestimates the strencth 
inorn! position. * 

Was Thomas More, as Marius saw. s 
cniclly divided man, torn between the 
ity of making his way in the secular worK 
the devout longing to simplify life and to Z 
pare his soul for the eternal world tocoiK ' 
He was certainly n complex man, with a ran 


depth and diversity of character, but not 


, v. J X out not a I 

divided personality. Few, however, will da- 

pule Richard Marius’s verdict on the lastactof 
More's life: “He died magnificently, but hk 
death was not the headlong rush of a fanatical 
Zealot into oblivion; it was the fearful 
considered decision of a man of great self- 
knowledge, doing what he had to do M 


wishing almost to the end that he did not hue 
to do it." 
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the graduated scale of passive resistance avail- 
able to a nobleman who was of oppositionist 
tendency, but also determined not to be 
branded as a traitor or rebel. Shrewsbury ex- 
pressed his discontent by boycotting the 
court, and by abstention from his ceremonial 
functions. Unlike his friend Lord Darcy, who 
became entangled on the losing side in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, he was sensitively aware 
of the boundary at which, for Henry VIII, 
opposition became rebellion; and unlike Dar- 
cy, he never crossed it. As a result he had to 
tailor his principles, particularly in religion, to 
suit (hose of his master; but in return was amp- . 
ly rewarded With the great estates of Rufford 
Abbey. 

His son, the fifth earl, followed much the 
same line. Under Edward VI he kept out ‘of 
trouble, avoiding dose identification with any 
of the factions; then served Mary as'devotedly 
as his father had served Henry VIII. Like his 
father, he was a religious conservative who did 
well out of confiscated church property. Both 
earls served as competent, if scarcely brilliant, 
military leaders, mainly in the Scottish wars. 

For a family of their high status, the landed 
wealth inherited by the two earls was relatively 
modest (worth about £1,500 a year); and if the 
newly acquired ecclesiastical lands are ex- 
cluded, their income may have declined in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Nevertheless 
the wide spread of their properties and influ- 
ence-made them the dominant figures in the 
north midlands, able to mobilize several 
thousand armed men at need. How was landed 
wealth, combined with established status and 
royal favour, translated at the local level 
Info leadership arid this kind of military 
muscle? The author lists a number of promin- 
ent landed families who may hqve belonged to 
the Talbot's clientele. What teems to emerge is 
. the u$b of shared obligation between the earls 
and .these. families; anting' out: of such ex- 
.dteriges of soiyites te the elution 'pf wito, 
the arrangement of marriages and the arbitra- 
tloriof disputes. A! riOblqm anh ad ; toworkhard , 
to.keep the web intact,;and unite his fbllowers, 
behind , him. If suc«s?ful he enjoyed, a wide 
“friendship” - a term Implying mote tfojh just a- 
: personal aniicable jj}Se^pnship,; ;‘:ftciends"' : 
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The Epigrams of Thomas More are better [ 
known to historians than to Latinists. They j 
were first published in 1518 with (he Utopt I . 
and a similar collection of epigrams b j I 
Erasmus. They now appear in the Yale Edition ! 
of the Complete Works with sixty-five pages o( [ 
introduction, 107 pages of commentary sri i 
five appendices occupying a further 325 pages j. 
of text. No question - historical, textual, (iter- j 
ary or philosophical - can remain unanswered. I 
One must hope that the erudition poured m j; 
lavishly into the present edition will not buy ! ; 
the epigrams in a few university libraries, and y 
that the Yale editors will in due course revives j 
smaller version, like Leicester Bradner ami jj ; 
Charles A. Lynch thirty years ago. i 

The Epigrams deserve to be known, espcc- \ - 
ially to students of More’s thought and Tudor [ 
history. They are far more interesting than the L . 
conventional pieces by any other member ol | : 
the humanist family, including Erasmus. Wbk j: 

the editors take a stern view of More’s achieve* j; 

ment as a grammarian, and might be said to | , 
place him somewhere in the middle tif 
second class, they admit that modern slandqrfs 
are not those of the sixteenth century, and that : 

even More’s critic Brixlus (their furious e* 
change accounts for most of the nppendiuU) i 1 
overlooked some serious problems. 

What mokes More's Latin poetry reward^ : 
is the vitality and surprising originality <* • 
theme in n highly conventional poetic fon*- 
"When we turn from the poems of Pontajtus* • : 
firasmus to those of More, we feel that«9®JJ 
leaving the study of a scholar or a denejw . ,:j 
entering the world of merchants, lawyers; 
courtiers." 

More schooled himself, along with WiUjafl 
Lfiy, In translations from the GreekAntiww' £. 
and it is in that tradition of commentary ^ 
men and manners that More wrote. t 
of what an epigram shoul d be was well 
he was lively, earthy, topical and gtevein jv 

Without falling Irttp either licence ox 
ligiosity. His edifofs c6hclu<le, “It is.thss « | 

interest in life in all 'its aspects that 

- Mpte’s EpigrkmMdta i^mparably t. 

book of Latin epigrams in the tirt”? a 

• century.". ^ L 

' As the.last quotation suggests, the fol 10 ^ , -fc - 

• thiS yast volume, in providing;^ j » 

r formation^ that ^illjaddress.lfoe ndem Wi ■ B 


In the years immediately following the 
October Revolution, the Russian school of 
genetics gained a commanding position in 
world science. One of its leading figures was 
the botanist and plant breeder, Nikolai Vavi- 
lov, the subject of this brief biography by the 
Russian dmigrd science journalist Mark 
Popovsky. Famous for studies of cultivated 
plants, geographical distribution and plant im- 
munity, Vavilov was also renowned as the bril- 
liant administrator who founded the All-Union 
Institute of Plant Breeding. He travelled to 
dozens of countries, lecturing, attending con- 
ferences, and gathering thousands of speci- 
mens as the basis for work on the origin of new 
plant varieties. His enthusiasm was infectious, 
and his claims that man would eventually 
“sculpt organic forms at will" were hailed by 
many Russians as the beginning of a revolution 
within biology. The Bolsheviks devoted an un- 
precedented proportion of the national income 
to research, expecting that practical success 
would follow in a few decades and as a matter 
of course. The most advanced scientific know- 
ledge would be placed at the service of the 
people. Russian peasantry and Russian science 
would join in an agricultural system liberated 
from the feudal past. 

The achievements of Vavilov and other Rus- 
sian geneticists of this period won widespread 
acclaim, but they failed to deliver the agricultu- 
ral millennium with sufficient speed. Poor har- 
vests, the upheavals of collectivization and 
growing xenophobia encouraged a seemingly 


more direct route to success. Rather than wait- 
ing for laboratory experts using tiny test-plots, 
farmers were instructed to apply new ideas 
directly: the farmlands themselves became the 
laboratories. The “criterion of practice"- 
emerged as the central tenet of an alternative 
science. The leading proponent of this new 
vision was the agronomist and practical 
breeder Trofim Dinisovich Lysenko, whose 
ascendancy from the mid-1930s onwards co- 
incided precisely with Vavilov's fall. Lysenko 
and his supporters denounced “Mendelism- 
Morganism" as a bourgeois aberration, and 
designed a folk-based “agrobiology" to take its 
place. Vavilov, having been condemned as a 
"wrecker" and a "spy", suffered 1,700 hours of 
interrogation in eleven months, and died of 
malnutrition in a prison-cell in 1943. Only after 
Khrushchev's fall in 1964 did Lysenkoism lose 
its hold over the scientific establishment, and 
only then was Vavilov’s reputation fully re- 
stored. Even now, however, details of his fate 
are still not generally available In Russia, 
where reference works laconically note that his 
scientific work "came to an end in 1940". ' 

The present account of Vavilov's career has 
a remarkable history. An established and poli- 
tically reliable author, Popovsky was permit- 
ted a uniquely thorough study of the secret 
police (NKVD) files on the Vavilov case. Each 
day he made extensive extracts in a plain 
school notebook; each evening he copied these 
and sent his originals to friends for safekeep- 
ing. Over the next few years, Popovsky’s rev- 
elations about the contents of the files (particu- 
larly in an article of 1966 that received con- 
siderable attention in the Western press) led to 
serious trouble with the authorities. His works 
were banned, his house was searched, and 
finally, in 1977, he emigrated. Fortunately, a 
copy of the manuscript for this biography, 
together with many of the relevant notes, had 
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A “mysterious mould from Praed Street” 
blowing through an open window of the Inoc-* 
ulation Department of St M*ry’ s Hospital, 
London, and fortuitously landing on an un- 
covered Petri dish. A brilliant young scientist, 
back from holiday, noticing the unusual.- 
Result: penicillin, most important of the* 
wonder drugs of modern medicine. Historical 
myths are. more easily created than scotched. 

There are, of course, some grains of truth in 
the stories surrounding Alexander Fleming’s 
observations in 1928. Tfie mould, Penldlltum 
notatum, did form on the Petri dishes on which 
bacteria were growing, and-Fleming was quick 
to recognize the theoretical significance of his 
obtervatlon; he deserved his Nobel Prize. But 
the realities were more complicated arid subtle . 
than the stories: That Fleming made and pub-, 
fched a fundamental discovery is undeniable* 
aven if the circumstances (Including mould 
floating fe through the open . window) were : 
almost certainly not exactly as he»and various 
St, Mary'g colleagues represented .them.. It is 
. sometimes forgotten that.the Nobel. Prize was 
oo| awarded. until sixteen yean later, and that 
Flepting^hardd'jt with tWo other (theremight . 
well have beeii ;two. or three more, 1 were. the 
ehnual prizewinners iii.any One disdptinenot 
. l^ted to . throe) . Fleming’s cd-recipjenta' were 
Australian and an 'Eastern European 
.. J^8W,- jffowalrd: Florey arid Ertiti '. Ghaini 
®>ftin , still awaifs a biography (though R,onalc| 
park is at Iwqrk.on one), Hprey lias been hsore 
fortunate,^ Mth i a popular : biography by Len- 
JJfo; BIckei: k^d scholarly ones by. Gvfyn 
Macfarlane anal; now, Trevor Williams, ; ; 

; ;Macf^lane’sarid ^illiams'shiqgfaphies are ; 
^fhpleiii'entary'rather thap compe ji hve- Mac- ' 
. f i^ i -99ritepffotecf on! Fforey s s. early -years 
e^wbop in AustraUavhis-timb aV 
| Scholaf'.jtiid his rapid rise^ 
» vla fellowship .Irijthe UnltedStat^srfndjuriior; 

. atthriLoiidqn arid;Cambridge» 
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Mutations in fruit files, caused by exposure of the male parent to radiation, reproduced front Alimov's New 
Guide to Science by Isaac Asimov (940pp. Viking. £1 7. l )5. 0 670803472). 


was at Oxford, where he ended his days as 
Provost of The Queen's College, that Florey 
and his colleagues carried out, from 1939, the 
series of experiments and clinical trials which 
demonstrated the therapeutic value of penicil- 
lin. Both Macfarlarie and Williams detail the ; 
penicillin episode meticulously, 'Macfarlane 
concentrating on the Oxford research, Wil- 
liams providing a fuller account of its industrial 
ramifications, as large-scale commercial pro- 
duction was developed (mostly in the United 
States) during the Second World War. Wil- 
liams then fully describes Florey's later career, 
including the important researches on other 
antibiotics, especially the cephalosporins: his 
long and complicated relationship with the 
Australian National University, of which he 
ultimately became Chancellor;. his eventful 
Presidency of . the Royal Society (1960-65), 
when the move to its present home in Carlton 
House Terrace was initiated; and his Pro- 
vostship, peerage and Order of Merit. 

Williams’s biography is well researched, ele- 
gantly written and distinguished above all for 
its discretion. Florey was never an easy inan 
and he was often surrounded by individuals 
' equally firm In their opinions. His relationship 
wth pleming was always rather fennal, but 
th^re wefe r stortify aspects to his associations 
with bis first 'wife Ethel (a distinguished 
medical scientist in her pwn right), with Chain, 
with Sfr - Edward Mfcllanby, Secretary of the'' 
Medical. Research Council, and with several 
Australian, colleagues Involved in the. plans to 
establish the,' Australian National Univeraityv ' 
Throughout, Williams Writes dispassionately 
' about passionate men find : women, but 
occasionally (as ln the vexed issue of the 
penldllid patents) the story is* bandied with 
such thick kid gloves feat the .read$r Wishes to 

; be told more.- ; • J--' 

jFlofey , always remained an, Australian, im- 
patient of much that was . 'Eng|is(i * and Iny, 
terested in, much that was hapjpenlrtg- ortth*. 

' other side of the. world. As' late he. 

: «riousiy considered reforitijig to Austfalia,. 

. HissucceSs iri-England wes undbubtedly aided 
'by’hjs natlorialityi- fob a critical’ nature like : 
Florey’s 'could he mote easily, tpleratep in anV 
^butsider'VTftat he etentu^lyib^aiije 


already been smuggled out of the country. 

Given the circumstances of composition, it is 
scarcely surprising that The Vavilov Affair 
offers a heroic portrait, without many shades 
between black and white. Partly for this 
reason, and partly because Popovsky writes as 
a journalist rather than as historian or biolog- 
ist, some sections of his book need to be sup- 
plemented by other accounts for a balanced 
picture to emerge. In the scientific Tealm, for 
example, Vavilov's famous "law of homolo- 
gous lines” is presented as nothing less than the 
biological equivalent of Mendeleyev's periodic 
table of the elements. Certainly Vavilov hoped 
it would provide the means for predicting the 
existence of unknown plant and animal 
varieties; but while recognizing Its importance, 
few would give his law so commanding a posi- 
tion. A second criticism lies closer to the 


book's central focus. As Zhorcs Medvedev 
noted in commenting on the earlier article, 
Popovsky has a tendency to overemphasize 
Vavilov’s personal role in opening the door to 
the Lysenkoitc seizure of power. Although 
Vavilov did respond enthusiastically to certain 
elements of Lysenko's early experiments, he 
can scarcely have been “naive" or "trustful" as 
the author sometimes seems to argue. 

In any case, the persecution of Vavilov and 
the rest of the Russian genetics community 
clearly grew out of a very wide set of historical 
circumstances, and can not simply be blamed 
on the personality cult or on the careerist ambi- 
tions of an extremist fringe . As Andrei Sakhar- 
ov emphasizes in his foreword, “the most im- 
portant feature of the book is that it typifies the 
deep-seated processes and relationships in 
Soviet society at that time." 
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Knowing none of my burning 
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A colourful North Oxford household of eccen- 
tric, exotic people taking on the surrounding 
bourgeoisie is one fruitful scenario for (he com- 
bined comedy of manners and tTagic farce that 
i| The Swimming Pool Season. Dr O., a 
hanger-on, was long ago seduced by the Acker- 
mans: “He knew no other house in Oxford 
where its occupants would suddenly dance and 
he felt privileged to be there, as if he were 
spending an evening with the Sitwells." His 
mistress Bernice Atwood acknowledges their 
predatory nature: "Perhaps in that household 
now they talk about her: ‘That poor faithful 
Miss Atwood! What on earth will become of 
someone like that!'” Equally fruitful in its way 
is the small French village of Pomerac, where 
the Ackerman daughter, Miriam, has settled 
with her husband Larry after the failure of his 
swimming-pool company. Pomerac is Under 
Milk Wood on the Dordogne, all manages <i 
trols , ne'er-do-well sons, thwarted passions, 
faded aristocrats, cows, middens and old 
stone. 


These two settings provide the background 
to a tense and steamy narrative that picks out 
the themes and imagery of old age, loneliness, 
food, dreams and death. Sex is another pre- 
occupation, and is, ideally, noisy - whether in 
North Oxford, where For Bernice and Dr O. 
"the only sound is the suck of (heir flesh" and 
Dr O. wonders why Bernice has never taught 
him to "whinney or trumpet or shout”, or in 
Pomerac where “the coverlet is noisy with 
these goose ghosts, these duckling ghosts, and 
Klaus sets them alt squawking, quacking and 
gobbling with his rollicking love". There is 
some toing and froing across the Channel, but 
England and France, urban and rural, are 
more frequently yoked together by Tremain’s 
use of presen t-tense narration and strange in- 
terlocking metaphors. Her risk-taking, some- 
times overblown prose is best suited to humour 
and irony. She has Bernice and Dr O., apart, 
simultaneously reading The Joy of Sex while 
they listen to madrigals. “She wonders tender- 
ly whether Dr O. is eating his supper in bed", 
ends one paragraph. The next begins: “He has 
in fact reached a section of the manual called 
Main Courses and reads distractedly." The 
choir's “Now with his wings he plays with me" 
is set against Dr Comfort's “You haven't really 
kissed her". One of the book's most successful 
ironies is the poetry of the Ackermans' lodger. 
Utterly banal and wholly convincing, it evokes 


Cavorting through conflict 
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Christopher Hawtree 

PAUL PICKERING 
Wild About Harry 

212pp. Weidenfeld andNicolson. £8.95. 
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His blood looked black in the fading light. Above 
him towered dusty red thunderclouds as the dark 
jungle hills glowed with a defiant wicked green. . . . 
The trickle of blood, was black against the vellum 
white of hb skin and he felt like a dry and tiny fossil 
surrounded by immense chattering primeval land- 
scape. If you gazed at it too long that splendour could 
make you giddy. 

The reader of this opening paragraph of Paul 
Pickering’s first novel could well expect a tale 
of high adventure in the wilds of Paraguay, In 
fact he has been excellently tricked, for Major 
Harry Copeland -Smith has merely cut himself 
op the stem of a rose which he, has tyoen loving- 
ly-tending while dusk fells. , ‘ ‘ . 

■ , Wild About Harry does not live up to its 
beginning.. The 'landscape appears to hqve 
made the author giddy, too: he has set in mo- 
tion a crowd of unrelievedly erratic characters 
whose' crazy - behaviour, mingled with an 


account of the unpredictable continent, brings 
diminishing returns. For many years Harry, 
long since separated from the wife whom he 
had met while she nursed him after he bad been 
machine-gunned at Dunkirk, has been work- 
ing on behalf of the British government in this 
remote corner of the world. Unarduously in- 
volved with Maria, a servant who came his way 
in lieu of a crony's gambling debt, he appears 
to be sitting out his days and dreaming of thfc 
England - one refracted through the pages of 
Waugh, Wodehouse and Kipliog - that will 
reward him with a knighthood. Quite what he 
could do to deserve it is the novel’s central 
mystery. Meanwhile, his life, which revolves 
around oblique references to a prisoner, con- 
tinues much as it has always done. “His Catho- 
licism like everything else was on the orders of 
Whitehall. His piety was political.” 

In. the years after the assassination of Somo- 
.] zb, politics makp further intrusions. Here, it’ 
‘Vas ‘not only possible, but desirable and 
- sometime^ extremely vital, to hold conflicting 
views*’. Fortitude and skill of the highest order 
. are needed to contain the various demands 
. made by the country's corrupt leader, the secret-. 
: police chief, a crazed neighbouring priest,, a 
new British Ambassador who regards the place 


equally the personality of the poet and the 
emotional mood of the book: 

Love was my dancing partner till 
darkness fell in the pink ballroom 
and my ladies in their salamander heels 
ran chattering to open 
carriages, knowing none of my burning 

Less successful are the voices Trcmain 
adopts in order to extend her range into grid 
and intensity. The malapropisms of Nadia the 
Polish exile ("Nadia is absolutely pissing all 
day and today my God the bloody hangover, 
you don't knowl") seem to belong to anothet 
novel, and the pronouncements of Leiti Acker- 
man (“Lucky human beings don't have beaks. 
Or they'd do this. I'm sure. Don’t you think? 
They'd peck themselves. Women would. Men 
are too vain perhaps. Women would peck 
themselves in moments of heartbreak") ring 
false. 

The swimming-pool of the title is a useful 
symbol. Empty of history and therefore ready 
to be filled with significance, it can be made to 
stand for dignity and craftsmanship (when Lar- 
ry and Klaus are working on it) and for brash 
modernism (when filled in by Ponierac's con- 
servationists). Whether a loop of blue in Lar- 
ry's imagination or a snow-covered dip in the 
ground, it is made to hold rather more than it 
can bear. 


as an’ opportunity to redeem his wretched 
career, and the inevitable undercover repre- 
sentatives of American interests. All this 
apart, Harry's main job is to protect a more 
restrained character, Joseph, whose lifelong 
safety has been guaranteed by the Western 
powers in exchange for details about the East- 
ern bloc which he gathered during his time in 
charge of a Nazi extermination camp. The Ger- 
man, remarks Harry, has almost become a 
hobby - albeit one who, forbidden other ani- 
mals, carries out. genetic experiments on 
i snakes. M ' ' • 1 

Consideration of the extremes to which hu- 
man beings can be driven lies beneath Wild 
About Harry. However, just as the second 
corpse usually suggests flagging invention, so, 
too, does each blow on the head from which 
Harry awakes to find himself faced by another 
set of antagonists whom he needs to play ofl 
against the others. As the story works its way to 
' Berkbamsted and the most extraordinary 
transformation of all, one becomes less than 
wild about these frantic cavortings. There is 
none the less sufficient evidence that Pickcrltig 
will either write a compelling thriller or a sus- 
tained farce. Wild About Harry attempts the 
almost impossible task of doing both at once. 


mm 
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Toby Fitton 

MAX DAVIDSON 
Beef Wellington Blue 

274pp. 1 icincmmtii. £8.95. 
IMJ4 1 7520 X 


Max Davidson's first novel. The Wolf, deah ! 
with the social and sexual convolutions d ^ 
present-day C.'laphnm and Hampstead initl- i 
ligenlsia. This second very enjoyable ramps 
concerned with the career of n hugely fat and 
genial purlin menlary lobby correspondent. I- 
“Beef’ Wellington, who over many years d 
regular work in the Palace of Westminster,^ • 
particularly in Annie’s Bar, has doubled la ■ 
weight to twenty-two stone and, moreimpet- ' 
tanlly, has increased the respect in which to - 
person and opinions are held by Members with 
whom he has long been on easy terms. Oed- 
cated yet cynical, he has a skill and a nut j- 
recognized by all sides, even though histaleots 1 
are displayed only in one of the “less cerebraT | 
papers, where the length of the parliament^ i 
report is dictated entirely by the vital statistia j 
of the daily pin-up. 

The vaguest hint of an indiscretion by i j 
minor minister sets Wellington's antenou 
quivering, with the possibility of a spleulid . 
scoop involving embezzlement, adultery ud 
murder. Transplanted, in spite of his weigh! 
and affiliations, to cover a backwdods by- 
election, he continues his ham-fisted invest 
tions as he goes to the country. The stage-pa 
vincial setting, a dingy northern town called 
Wopsley, is as dispiriting as a perpetual so- 
journer in the Lobby bar could ever imagse 
Almost as heavily done is a stage-don wfc 
provides some useful information as the pk« 
unravels: “You will find it a primitive blew, bol 
1 have never mastered the intricacies of a l»' 
pot." 

Davidson is more at home In divislon-bd 
Westminster, not only in Erskine May M 
House etiquette, but with a young Mfc’s 
tentlous dinner-party, which proves better ft# 
dor for his sharply observant pen than the to 1 * 
farce of the provincial excursion. He see# 
politically well attuned, too, whether oo w 
indirections adopted by a minister to launch a 
Alternative Economic Strategy, or the kj 
sions placed on an awestruck political djsaj* 

• (are PPSs really so besottedley devoted?) 
impending scandal involving his minister^ 

The detective-fiction plot is quite «P*f : 
developed, though it is soon clear that soar 
practised and physically conspicuous a 
and the reader, will rapidly be led ? n *■? 
goose clinse. The potential rewords of an 
five grow rapidly ns publishers’ advances (m» 
a firm ’‘with its heart in obscure Scottish n® • 
and Us head In coffee-table books about*' 
royal family”) mount up, and as the P fWU [ , S' 
villain achieves ever greater prominent^*. 
Treasury during a dollar currency cns»^. - 
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Renderings down 


W. Geoffrey Arnott 


PETER LEVI 

A History of Greek Literature 
511pp. Viking, £14.95. 
0670801003 


Today's literary world is basically Greek- 
less, and the achievements of Homer, ancient 
drama and about thirty other writers of the first 
rank are often misinterpreted because of the 
inadequacy of even the best available transla- 
tions. Books like Peter Levi’s A History of 
Greek Literature, which aims “to record the 
writings of the ancient Greeks, then to describe 
them, to offer short samples and to show what 
the writers were like", are badly needed and 
ought to be welcomed. Unfortunately the 
greetings are only half-hearted, when the pro- 
duct is as flawed as this. It claims to be a 
“critical history", but that history is at times 
regrettably inaccurate, the critical judgments 
range from a sensitive, Chill ingborough-based 
discrimination to donnish idiosyncrasy, and 
the translated samples which accompany and 


illustrate the argument too often fail to convey 
the magic of their originals. 

No single scholar could expect to cover every 
nook and cranny in the thousand years of 
Greek literature from Homer to Plutarch with 
equat expertise, but one alarming aspect of 
Levi's approach to his task is its cosy reliance 
on the immediate impression, backed up from 
time to time by the outmoded or exploded 
views of thirty years ago. Sappho and 
Theocritus are discussed as if interpretative 
scholarship ended with Bowra, Page and Gow. 
The author covers up his failure to submit 
works like the Orestela or the Republic to a 
systematically rigorous analysis in the light of 
modern scholarship with a passionate prodigal- 
ity of flip judgments on the surface textures of 
style and pace. “There is something too mecha- 
nical about Lysias and his style, as if his words 
could be spread over anything whatsoever, like 
butter", he writes, and Menander is “fast and 
funny at his best”. More is needed on many of 
the centralities of Greek tragedy - the mulish 
isolation of the Sophoclean herb, for example, 
or Euripides' deglamorization of the tradition- 
al myths. Such criticisms may seem unfairly 
subjective, but this is, as Levi himself admits, 


Cracking the code 


Jasper Griffin 


K.W.GRANSDEN 

VlrgU’s Dlad: An essay on epic narrative 
221pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0521 245044 


We are living ia times uniquely fertile in books 
about the great poets of Augustan Rome. As 
those who teach the ancient literatures find 
themselves confined by an ever narrowing syl- 
labus to a dwindling core of authors, , and as 
more and more of their teaching comes to be of 
literary criticism, that result is perhaps pre- 
dictable. It is also notable that those who 
write these books are keen readers of each 
other's work: of the forty-one Items in K. W. 
Gransden's bibliography only seven were writ- 
ten before 1960, and one of them is War and 
Peace. The great names of Ge'rman scholar- 
ship, with the exception of Knauer, are not- 
able by their absence.. That involves some in- 
justice, and also some loss, . 

The novelty about Gransden’s book is its 
concern with modem critical theories of narra- 
tive. The unfamiliar names of Barthes, Culler 
{The Pursuit of Signs) and Ruthrof (The Read- 
er’s Construction of Narrative) leap to the eye 
of the classicist, The book deals with the 
second half of the poem , which it presents as “a 
continuous epic narrative of sustained power 
and grandeur*’. It contains many very interest- 
ing discussions of such things as change of 
pace, large-scale patterns, techniques of transi- 
tion, the articulation of the whole by the begin-, 
nings and ends of the separate books within it. 
For example, the opening of Ae/ie/d vii, which 
with marvellous deftness manages the transi- 
■ tion, by way of subtly modified rerhlniscejaces 
of the Odyssey, from the extreme 6f the un- 
earthly in the Underworld to the arrival of the ‘ 
hero in what are to VirgU’siRoman readers the 
very familiar surroundings of the mouth of the 
Tiber, is handled with’ great insight and also 
great clarity, Again, the passage from happi- 
ness and apparent success on earth, later in the 
same book, to tlie strongly contrasting scene of 
the goddess Juno, and her bottomless mal- 
evolence, )s well illustrated and discussed by 
comparisqnwith the. trandtiob from Partffwo 
to Part Three of A Passage to India, tho’i|iree 
scones m which Aeneas comes three times to 

JhfTIbpr are cjjscuss^d together.iri a way .which 

brings put similarities which qfteri, irv the sort 
ofscboiari^rfiscusSioh which sticta to Ibeytord 
Phrase, pass uhremarked. ,. 

:: Tp^gain' of .find ;dlher passages oii|* 
wejghf ;;; and dlpipkt * silences, the occasional 
^feverentjdbubt about the quality df theedrof 
n writer /who cap.offer/ as a translation of a 
HdmerfHeleri's bltfei^Ish 
mat ape wfcre noj mated (q$Q shameless’* juan 
had broughf itabput 
liad things sHould bhso* 

of a better jnan 


very much a book of personal judgments. The 
author's cavalier attitude to factual accuracy at 
limes, however, is quite another matter. In four 
pages on Menander I find the Lesbos mosaics 
wildly misdated, a lost Euripidcan piny mis- 
attributed to Sophocles, a charcoal burner 
turned into a shepherd, and young Lysias in 
The Virgin Possessed misidentified as an old 


than this", or who can see nothing wrong 
with rendering a Virgilian passage about the 
imprisonment of War as 

Locked inside, war madness 
Chaiaed, bound squatting on her arsenal . . . 

Closer to the heart of the author, how- 
ever, are more fundamental and challenging 
assertions. It has always been obvious that Vir- 
gil draws constantly on the great epics of Hom- 
er. For Gransden that is “the most notable 
instance in European literature of intertextuai- 
ity”, and “it is like haring to read two epics at 
once”. At the beginning of the book he goes so 
for as to say that to try to make sense of the 
Aeneid without continual recourse to Homer is 
“like trying to read acode whose secret is lost”. 
There is much truth in that, and Gransden 
gives some striking examples of the ways in 
which Virgil relied on the reader’s familiarity 
with Homer to guide his response. 

Doubts suggest themselves, however; when 
we reflect that Virgil did not draw on Homer 
exclusively. The second half of the Aeneid does 
not contain any extended episode as heavily 
derivative from tragedy as the fall of Troy in 
Book il or the passion of Dido in Book iv; but it 
does draw constantly on Ennius, while other 
influences are also Important. ‘For instance * 
Apollonius is a significant source, here disre- 
garded, for several episodes in the story of 
Pallas; important scenes like the deaths of 
Lausus and Camilla drew on the poems of the 
Cycle; Hellenistic pastoral (emphasized by 
Wimmel) had quit© a role to play, too, arid the 
godless Mezentius is strongly coloured by 
•Plato's portrait of the tyrant. Virgil did not 
mean his “implied reader” to think of 
nothing but Homer, And some tilings which 
are said of Homer come as a surprise: that he is 
not the old impersonal bard but “the first com- 
poser, the first man to be aware of what writing 
narrative involves"!,’ so. that the scene in the 
. third book of toe 71^ where Helen appears on : 

. the wall of Trdy carj be called *a display bf the 
author’s narrative technique”, and allusions in 
the epics to events not narrated within them 
are “fragments of and references to a missing 
text" » while the poet himself (Homer I) is "ex- . 
cited by the new and immeinse technical prob- ' 
lems he has set himself, problems of codifica- 
tion . 

. Even for Virgil, who certainly was a literary ‘ 
man of great . self-consciousness, one might 

wonder whether tote port of langu age . is not a ' 

little anachronistic; much more for. (he un- 
reachable Homer of the dark age, composing' 
with formul ae ; to ( he manner of an oral bard. . 
BuUuti qualms dq not worry GransdenV who 
• . Is Happy to Include as possible readings of the' 
Aeneid those which “create ah implied author • 
with access to ’.value-systems which lie-in feet ; ' 
beyond the limits of the poem and of toe pagan 
world” . Such readings tiiay actually ^uncover a ' . 
more eigoifioant/text” than. thpt which Virgil 
•intended. ’ Such thoughts are exhilarating, fit' 
moments vertiginous. The book which con- 
; tains toem feitodting io read, and should prb- f 
vbke lively discussion. ' ’ - ; v : 


Of course many roses grow among these 
thorns. Levi writes very well on favoured 
topics - the degree of human responsibility in 
Homer, the varied if uneven fascinations of 
Xenophon, the literary qualities of most of 
Plato’s dialogues (but not the Repubiic), 
Plutarch's Lives - and he spotlights momen- 
tarily some jewels that may be unfamiliar to the 
general reader: the newly published papyri of 
Hesiod and Archilochus; Mnasalces’ epigram 
on the cicada, Philostratus’ dialogue between a 
foreign traveller and a local peasant near the 
site of Troy, or this anonymous song from 
‘Locri: 

O what’s the matter? Don't betray me please, 
get up before he comes, 
he’ll do you some great harm 
and me poor wretch. 

Day has broken. 

Can’t you see the light at the window? 

Not the Koh-i-noor diamond or Romeo and 
Juliet perhaps, but just as entertaining in its 
way as the zoological trouvailles unearthed by 
Levi from Xenophon on the habit of hares to 
run in a circle with one ear extended and the 
other hanging down, or from Aristotle on the 
uneven growth of lobsters' claws. 

The translations which Levi uses are some- 
times taken from others (Pope and Shewring 
for Homer, for example), but ofen they arc 
Levi's own. Translation normally diminishes 
its original, and Levi's success often appears to 
be in inverse proportion to the imaginative 
magnificence of the authors with whom be is 
wrestling. Here is his version of the opening of 
Hesiod’s Theogony: 

Begin and dog the Muses daughters afHellkon , who 


jteop the great and holy mountain Hclikon, and 
dance soft- footed round the water-spring of the 
Violets amJ the altar of the mighty son of Kronos. 
They have washed their soft bodies in Parnossos or 
the Horse's spring or holy Oimeios and set up their 
dances on the summit of Hclikon, dances of beauty 
and attraction, stamping swiftly. 

Levi calls this passage “magnificent", as indeed 
it is in its original Greek dress of epic-style 
hexameters. The prose version simply lacks the 
resonance of the more compact, more evoca- 
tive Hesiodic structure. Chorous . . . himero- 
entas: dances that are lovely because they 
awaken desire, dully prosified to dances of 
attraction. 

The beginning of the first stnsimon of 
Sophocles’ Antigone is translated as free verse: 
Many things are monstrous, none 
Is more monstrous than a man. 

He crosses grey sea-water in 

the roaring waves and the storm-wind . .. . 

“Monstrous" and “sea-water" might be accept- 
able in a literal construe, but to me their under- 
tones jar discordantly, and “a man” wrongly 
suggests sexual implications. Sophocles wrote 
anthrdpou, not andros. 

Too many of the translations of imaginative 
poetry here are treasons to their originals, be- 
cause they lack that distinction of English voca- 
bulary and word-placing which can deceive a 
reader into believing that he may penetrate 
somewhere near to the heart of the original. 
Without that sleight of pen it is hard for any 
translator to persuade his reader that the 
Oreek passages really hnve the merits that are 
claimed for them. 

And so for whom is this literary history in- 
tended? The Greekless amateur? Language or 
liberal arts students at school or university? I 
doubt whether the translated samples will be- 
guile the amateur, and Levi's comments, judg- 
ments and factual information are not always 
reliable or systematic enough (or the serious 
student. Eratosthenes of Cyrene, writes Levi 
in an engaging anecdote, was “called Beta, 
because he was second best at everything”. 
Beta would be too low a mark for this book, 
but the search for a pure alpha must continue. 
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Christopher Hitchens 

When H. L. Mencken published his revised 
edition of The American Language in 1936, he 
was chiefly occupied with the effects of Amer- 
ican speech on English, and vice versa. In the 
section of the book entitled “The Two Streams 
of English", he noted the areas of mutual in- 
comprehension and ridicule which existed, re- 
marking that: 

The English seldom differentiate between American 
, slang and Americanisms of legitimate origin and in 
respectable use. Both belong to what they often call 
the American slanguage. It is most unusual for an 
American book to be reviewed in England without 
some reference to its strange and (so one gathers) 
generally unpleasant diction. The Literary Supple- 
ment of the London Times is especially alert in this 
matter. It discovers Americanisms in the writings of 
even the most decorous American authors, and when 
none can be found it notes the fact, half in patronis- 
ing approbation and half in incredulous surprise. 

The Baltimore lexicographer devoted relative- 
ly little space -to the influence of other lan- 
guages than English on the speech of Amer- 
icans, or the possibility that assimilation oF 
immigrant tongues might not be governed by 
some law of infinite elasticity. 

Yet today the United States is faced with 
two distinct language crises, neither of them 
related to the historic rivalry (and symbiosis) 
with the Queen's English. The more surprising 
of these two developments concerns the 
growth and spread of “Black English". Menc- 
ken, in his otherwise exhaustive book, made 
only passing allusions to Southern and slave 
vernacular, and cited George O. Curme's find- 
ings about the substitution of the simple per- 
sonal pronoun for the genitive among “neg- 
roes" as in “He roll he eyeballs" or "Who dog is 
it?" noting that this substitution was “not en- 
countered in the general vulgate". But today, 
despite the expansion of a black middle class 
which speaks in "standard" English, the abso- 
lute number of vernacular speakers is 
> apparently increasing. And, despite predic- 
tions that the mass media would exert, a 
homogenizing influence, there is impressive 
evidence that “Black English'* is evolving away 
from the mainstream usage. 

Dr William Labov, Professor of Linguistics 
. at the University of Pennsylvania, has justcon- 
duded a study of urban black communities in 


Philadelphia. His field researchers, who re- 
corded hundreds of exchanges and conversa- 
tions, provided raw evidence of the formation 
of a new grammar. For example, the sentence, 
“He ran and told me" would be rendered as 
“He runs and tell me". The narrative past tense 
is invariably used, with the first verb ending 
with an “s" and the second not. This, in Dr 
Labov's view, is the equivalent of a grammatic- 
al rule. It differs from other, older Southern 
habits, such as the routine dropping of end 
consonants (eg, firs’ for first}. And it assists in 
the formation of certain almost untranslatable 
idioms. 

The cause of this rift is to be found, says the 
report, in the lack of contact between Blacks 
and Whi tes. This separation is actually increas- 
ing: in many areas of Philadelphia black chil- 
dren never meet a white peer until they enter 
the school system. It may, indeed, be their 
distinct and Increasingly distinctive vernacular 
that contributes to the notorious failures of 
black pupils in learning to read (though Dr 
Labov is cautious here, pointing out that it is 
among teachers and community workers that 
relatively deafening white dialects such as New 
Yorkese are the most common). 

The other front of rapid linguistic change is 
Hispanic. The contribution of Spanish to ev- 
eryday American is older than Noah Webster's 
dictionary, ranging from mustang and canyon 
to patio and cinch and taking in bonanza and 
vigilante. Until recently, it was assumed that 
the second great wave of immigration, which 
has brought millions of Mexicans, Cubans, 
Dominicans and others into America, would 
only increase the number of commonly used 
Spanish terms. But there are signs, in the 
South -western states, that dialect and slang are 
being transcended, and that an entirely new 
language is being born. It will not merely be a 
“Spanglish” hybrid, but a tongue in itself, with 
grammar and vocabulary of its own. The evi- 
dence here is less solid than in the black ghet- 
'tos, but extrapolation of existing movements 
would give a birth-date to the new langqage 
. sometime in the middle of the next century, , 
These • developments, and the associated 
pressure for bilingualism in official documents 
and translations, have provoked the formation 
of a group calling itself "US English". This 
coyly titled group has been pressing Congress 
to enact an English Language amendment. 


which would entrench English as the mother 
tongue. The moving spirit in “US English" is 
S.I. Hayakawa, the former Senator from 
California who introduced the original hill and 
now lobbies for it and for its sponsors. 
Hayakawa is an eccentric conservative of 
Japanese descent ("nobody", he inexplicably 
says, "can call me a racist"). His campaign 
material is suitably sonorous and archaic, de- 
claring that “English is. and ever must remain, 
the only official language of the United 
States”. Hayakawa recently wrote to Saul Bel- 
low inviting his support and received a message 
saying. “Melting pot, yes: Tower of Babel, 
no.” Mencken, who was no Anglophile, would 
very probably have agreed. 

★ ★ ★ 

Another good conservative cause is the battle 
to save the card catalogue in the Library of 
Congress. Trivial, you may say, by compari- 
son. But the proposal to remove the wonderful 
tiers of wooden, indexing has aroused great 
passions. At the moment, anyone may use the 
library without a reader’s ticket, and may sit at 
one of the desks under the magnificent cupola 
of the main reading room in the Jefferson 
Building. Part of the joy and generosity of this 
arrangement is the business of pulling out the 
smooth drawers and going through the beauti- 
fully arranged cards. As any reader knows, the 
pleasure lies in what you find while you are 
looking: in the distraction from the main quar- 
ry. There are also friendships to be struck up 
and comparisons to be made along the way. All 
of this will vanish if the green screens take 
over, as they are slated to do. The standards of 
the bank and the airline ticket counter will 
prevail again (as will their atmosphere and the 
attitude of their servitors) and literacy will not 
be a sufficient qualification for the pursuit of a 
text. As in Umberto Eco’s monastery, there 
will be an 61ite in possession of "access". 
Worse, there will come days when the dlite is 
powerless because the computer is “down" and 
the amateur researcher will have no second 
recourse. Where is the improvement in all this? 
Daniel Boorstin, the Librarian of Congress, 
should repent while, as they say, there is yet 
time. 

★ ★ ★ 


Sale of books and MSS 


ISarati Bradford, 

"Dear Bryan and Diana”, Evelyn Waugh 
wrote to Bryan and Diana Guinness in his pre- 
sentalion;inscription on the manuscript of Vile 
Bodies on January 4, 1930. “F am afraid that 
this will never be of the smallest value but 1 • 
thought that, as it is your book, you might be 
afnused.to have it (as a very much ^belated , : 
Christmas present)." The “belated Christmas' 

; present", now the property of their sonVifie 
Hon Jonathan Guinness, Waugh's godson, . 
came- up. .for sale on March 27 at Christie’s, 
London-, where.it made £59,400 to an.anony- • 
mbus buyer. Not oniy is this the only manu- 
’ script of d Waugh novel remaining outside the 
Humanities Research Center at Austin. ^exas , 
(where it fs ftpresenfed by;a‘xi ihwmpletetype--, 
, ;i ■ script) j but; It is- also textual ly ^extremely- jh-r: : 
teYeatlhg,: demonstrating tjje [different phases -.y 
of tHe novel’s composition which are otherwise. ; 
sparsely ddcuriienteld in ’Waugh's letters of the' 

. period . , It shows ; clearly a caesura resulting : 
frOm Wpugh?s?bandonmentof work for, two i 
: months following the shock of tils first Wife's- 
desertidri ih- August 1^29, the difficulties which', 





An Illustration from the third German edition Of Flavius Renptiis Vegtilus' Vlor BOphef von tier RlUereliaft ... 
' mileinemZusaU vonBflchsengeschoss, Ftilver- Feuerwrck, : 1529:ftvwir sold at Sotheby’s onApri!2for 




.^qf mpod; [caused . by that ; traumatic episode, . 
-! ttamfQn^ng a Hght-hearted tale pf .‘'s?x arid • 
, .sAobpeiy!?, as Waugk cjescrlbed U .to Harold .. 
Acldn ip juW. 1929. ititp a darker -fable. of IthV 

Y ■?; -V,-'- v 

••■r Amapgthe t^logckph letters^arpcenily'dis’ : ' 
' cove fbd fjiiher letter,- witten-tp theBlcctbr-of' ; 
Saxony cl527 .’.clearly from, the same M.urce aV . 
a more mterestirig. letter .to the sanie cor^s. . 
pondent sold In; the, previous Christie's auto- 
graph sale,, was purchased by FriizrDennevilie 
for £22,680. There were two teibhiz; ’letters; 
the first, dnted June; 26,^708, tb tfie J^uit . 
^^torian -and bibliographer, y Pftrevjjacque^Cf 


. Leiong, describing the flfteenth-century B|ble 
irithe WolfenbtitfeliLibrary, spld for £3, 024 to 
RenaeU; while the "second^ dated $ecefaf>« 
■23 ; 1709; td Professor Christian Wolff, disetis-- 
? sing the pcteritifio theories of jb^in Keill , : jpp^de 
> J&\376 to -.the same buyor : . An iriterestlflg and 
■ apparently tinpubjished letter;- by Nie^her 
- dated April 14, 1876,10 Alfred Brehnerrde^ 
. scribing the d£ep Impression tnade upoji him 
Kbyjrialwjde Von Meysp oburg's Memblrefieine 
[Ideatlsitrifyi as bough tfor £4,104 by-6tt6Haas : , 
.whp ajso piirchasfecl fo£ £0,480 : an eight-page 
letterfrom N i etfsche , Augus I 2 6 , iSSS.To Dir, 
•;Ca.rl iFuchs, : .describing; his. cpnVebetibnS -pn 


’libs month. Grove Press is to publish Th, 
Confessions of Victor X. a memoir written bv a 
Ukrainian paedophile before the First Wort! 
War. The interest of the material (edited and 
translated by Donald Ruyfield of Queen Marv 
College, London) is that it may be part of tbt 
genesis of Lolita. American scholars tnjahi 
have been able to ponder this idea before now 
hut the relevant document was excised from 
Havelock Ellis's studies in The Psychology of 
Sex in 1908. His publishers told him thatK 
si on could mean ruin. 

As a result, an entry in the correspondence 
between Edmund Wilson and Vladimir Nabo- 
kov has always been slightly opaque. Ia 194^ 
Wilson wrote to Nabokov that he was sending 
him a copy of “Havelock Ellis's Russian s « 
masterpiece". Nabokov replied with thanks, 
adding that "I enjoyed the Russian’s love life 
hugely. It is wonderfully funny.” This might 
seem like unotlver example of Nabokov's twit- 
ting of the over-solemn Wilson, but Donald 
Ruyfield reckons otherwise. "Victor X", with 
his smouldering and yearning for young 
maidens, seens to have supplied a transition, in 
Nabokov’s imagination, between The Gift 
Humbert Humbert. The timing of the ex- 
change between himself and Edmund Wilson 
supports this opinion. And the belated declas- 
sification off Havelock Ellis at last allows us (0 
wrangle about paedophilia like grown-ups. 

★ ★ ★ 

Sir David Lean may have missed the Oscars be 
aspired to for A Passage to India. But in 1 
quiet, untelevised ceremony at the Academy 
Awards, justice was finally done to hiseariia 
film The Bridge on the River Kwai. It won the 
prize for the best screenplay in 1958, and the 
author Pierre Boule was on hand to receivethe 
presentation. But anybody who wanted to 
know was aware that the real authors of the 
screenplay were Carl Foreman and Michael 
Wilson. Having been blacklisted after uncoop;' 
erative conduct before the. House Un-Amer- 
ican Affairs Committee, tho two men had been- 
compelled to work pscudonymously and in 
exile. Their two widows finally collected the 
gold statuette nt a discreet, post-humous 
occasion which ntny not have been Hollywood 
at its best or bravest but is nt least justice of a 
kind. 


; Montreuil, written from Vincerines in August 
■ -;W81 violently reproaching her for her sup- 
posed infidelity with Vuii peitit paisan fie mbs 
terres’!; encWsed'a written, p^rimise froni his 
V r [ong-sqffertng spou«;t^t srie^ul(jl live with! ■ 
1 hiin inPn^ericeas[Sdon asheWailowedtO 
return there.^La ,yQila;ia:^ 

Vi. lettrfe. Ja Voila Ma&e ^b mqri:Sarig , ’ > v Sadp 
f; -'Wrote- m bfit-pf;jeaious^^i' Smudged with . 

There Wcre'winejntefes^ t ■■ 

WS.'i; ivfe.W . 


pondents, a certain Samuel Lucas, wasnot tint 
he was a lawyer and occasional contributor; 1 ® 

The Times but that ho was the first editor • 
Disraeli’s own newspaper, The Press , or that® 
long memorandum in Disraeli's hand 
certainly related to his involvement in J* ; 
VIIHers scandal. A rare unpublished rig®* 
page letter by Disraeli to Iris sister Sarah, dated \- 
August 25, 1849, with n seven-page lettn^ 
him to his political ally, Lord Londondenj. - 
May 14, 1855, estimated together at -"jj 
jnade £648 to Mnggs. Someone had alsq’iwpj. 1 . j 
to identify two Byron signatures in a small Wo 
morocco Bible purchased by Qunritch . I 
against an estimate of £70-il00. Presented, j 
Byron by a “sincere and anxious friend < : 

certain Lucy who was no doubt 'rightly c®®* . , 
cerned for his spiritual state, it appears tph^? ; ; 1 
' passed from him to Lady Caroline LafflP^- . 
from heir io her no less unstable prot®#*’- . 
Roslna Bulwer , ending up hi the hands of MW-.-- 
Morgan, who annotated it. Quaritrii ' 
quired for £3 ,456 a good collection 
letters by Francis Jeffrey, co-founder tjy. g p 
tor of the Edinburgh Review , written bet^j" 

! May 1830 and December 1833 to Tboi^s^.^ ; 
Jane Carlyle . and chronicling the uw,®! .,' ■ 
downs arid final demise of their ^ ‘Weriopr^:. 

• Lastly there was. a collection of Wp) W : 

• epheineral interest relating to Captain- 0 ®)^: , 

. ah autograph copy of Jits mother!^ npt^ 

• "as ihe result of ’ ! 

• various members of the B. A-E-1910-/ ^ ; 

’■ Lady Scott & Mrs Trid VVilsohK With le«^. ; v 
, Mrt Oates by other members of the ; 

; arid their wives before and after ^ 
end, and' other, material.. Mra • 

- first to blame Scott for the death of l)*f i - ^ -f 
to suspect tW incompetence is triucri ^ 

/ ism pharacter^ed Scott’s last P x P e T?.2vi Ym. - • 
^collection was purchased f6t 
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Early Rising 


Sir, - The trouble with making casual refer- 
ences to matters outside one's subject field is 
that one is liable to make ridiculous errors. 

Alexander Murray begins his review of A. J. 
Gurevich's Categories of Medieval Culture 
(March 22) with: “When the Sputnik went up 
in 1953 . . 

Alas, Sputnik I was launched in 1957 - a fact 
which is very easy indeed to check! 

RAY WARD. 

7 Saunders Road, Sheffield. 


Eighteenth-Century 

Dress 

Sir, - While we were pleased to read Celina 
Fox's favourable remarks on Aileen Ribeiro's 
Dress in Eighteenth Century Europe, 1715- 
1789 , reviewed in your February 22 issue, I 
cannot restrain myself from comment on her 
final paragraph. Dr Ribeiro does not consider 
herself "remarkably badly served by her pub- 
lishers" (and I have her permission to say so). 
As to your reviewer's comment that the "illus- 
trations which could have augmented the text 
and enhanced our appreciation in their lavish 
display are meanly reproduced within a design 


Mother Goose typeset now. Volume 7, comprising a definitive 

text, complete variant readings, and extensive 
Sir, - her article on the library of the annotations for the first four books of The Ring 

American Antiquarian Society (March 22), (Ac Book, is through page-proof and will 

Gillian Avery mentions a ghost volume of be issued this summer; Volumes 8 and 9, corn- 

children’s songs, dated 1719, “which if found pieting The Ring and the Book, will appear 

would establish that Mother Goose was a over the next two years, 

historical figure (the publisher’s mother-in- with the continuing and enthusiastic sup- 
law) and American" . Perhaps Gillian Avery is port of the Ohio University Press, Baylor Uni- 

just spoofing? If not, one would have to versity and the Armstrong Browning Library, 

assume that the American mother-in-law was we can assure readers of the TLS that the 

an immigrant from France who had already left Complete Works will indeed be brought to 

her mark, as “Ma Mfere i'Oie", on European completion in the coming years, 

fairv-tales. The catalogue of the Bibiioth&que 
Nationale shows that the phrase Comes de ma ALLAN C. DOOLEY. 
mt ion appeared in .he firs, edition LTS44M2 8 ’ ^ 

(1697) of Perrault's famous collection. 

VIVIENNE MYLNE. 

Rutherford College, The University, Canterbury. Rising 

Sir, - The trouble with making casual refer- 
ences to matters outside one's subject field is 
A Master's Voice that one is liable to make ridiculous errors. 

Alexander Murray begins his review of A. J. 
Sir, - "To quote the words of a Master", as Gurevich's Categories of Medieval Culture 
Lytton Strachey concludes his preface to Emi- (March 22) with: “When the Sputnik went up 
nent Victorians , "Je n’impose rien; je ne pro- in 1953 . . 

pose rien: j’expose. " Alas, Sputnik I was launched in 1957 - a fact 

I must be the only one of your readers who, which is very easy indeed to check! 
while long familiar with th£ words quoted, is RAY WARD 
unable to identify their author. Will someone 7 Saunders R o adi Sheffield, 
kindly enlighten me - with, of course, chapter 
and verse? 

philip larkin. Eighteenth-Century 

Newland Park. Hull. J 

Dress 

A Browning Edition | ir -r, While ™ were p ' e “ ed '? 

© Fox s favourable remarks on Aileen Ribeiro s 

Sir, - I must correct Michael Mason's state- Dress in Eighteenth Century Europe, 1715- 
ment (March 8) that the fourteen-volume Ohio 1789 , reviewed in your February 22 issue, I 

edition of the Complete Works of Robert cannot restrain myself from comment on her 
Bromlng has “stopped". final paragraph . Dr Ribeiro does not consider 

In fact, our fifth volume was published in herself “remarkably badly served by her pub- 

1981, to good reviews, and the remaining lishers" (and I have her permission to say so), 

volumes are iu various-stages of preparation. As to your reviewer's comment that the "illus- 
Volume 6, containing Men and Women, Vol 2, trations which could have augmented the text 
and Dramatis Personae, has been delayed by a and enhanced our appreciation in their lavish 
change in editorship but is beginning to be display arc meanly reproduced within a design 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS—^ 

' Fleur Adcock Is the editor of The Oxford Book of Contemporary New Zealand Poetry, 1984. 

VV. Geoffrey Arnott is Professor of Greek at the University of Leeds. 

Neni Ascherson is the editor of the Scotsman. 

Nicolas Barker Is Head of Conservation at the British Library. 

. Sarah Bradford's Disraeli was published in 1980. 

Philip Brady is Reader in German at Blrkbeck College, London. 

Anthony Burgess's most recent liovel Endetby's Dark Lady: Or no end to Enderby, 1984, will be reissued in 
paperback later this month. 

■ W, P. Bynum is lecturer in the History of Medicine at University College London. 

Paul Card edge is the author of Sparta and Lakonla: A regional history 1300-362 sc, 1979. 

Peter Clarke is the author of . Liberals and Social Democrats, 1981. 
j Jhn Grace Is a feature writer for the Sunday Telegraph Magazine. 

\ Lorenz Eltner is Professor or Art History at Stanford University. His books include Qiricault: His life and 
work, 1983. 

David Fallows is a' senior lecturer in Music at the University of Manchester. 

1 Peter Fawcett is a lecturer in French at the University of Leicester. 

| Patrick Gardiner is the editor of The Philosophy of History, 1974. 

• Colin Greenland's first novel, Daybreak on a Different Mountain, was. published Iasi year. 

. Jasper Griffin’s books include Homer on Llfe and Death, 1980. 

Christopher Hawtree is .preparing an edition of the. magazine tflght and Day, 

Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnlstfor ih&NaHpn. 

{ Michael Howard is Regius Professor of Modem History at the University- of .pJfford, •. ■ . !. • > = 

Al« Hyatt King’, /t Motor! Ug a c,: Asp(ca of Iht Brllhh' Liknify Cinicllon! wis rg«mly rallied 
in the TJLS. • ; •' .. 

Mervyn James Is the author of Family, Lineage, and Civil Society: A study of society ■, pohtics and mentality in 
; Durham region, 1500-1640, 1974.' 

; L- lA QuMtae teuches Hbfoiy at ShiCwsbury School. 

James McConlca is President of the University of St Michael's College, Toronto. ^ „ 

. . bon Markwell j 8 Procter Visiting Fellow at the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, 

, Princeton University. . ' ! 

! J°hn Mole’s collection of.poems Jn and 0ut Qf die Apple appeared in (984. , , ; 

: Bernard, O’DoMogJjue's T/ie Courtly Love Jrdditiop: Literature in-context wAs published in 1983., ; 

V ^ter Redgrpye's pie Man Named East ahd Other New Poena was published last month, ; . ; ; 

> Map Rom'/ booka|.incl\ide' the biography ^ Ranjl, 1983. ; ‘ - , : . ,,, w- 

{ : J* A. Secwdls ; Controversy In Victorian Geology; The Capibrlan^ilitrian DUpitte will be published late 

i this year,--. 'J. . • ; > . . .■■■.-.■r-'’- 

j-CTIwojiiy- U-'thViulhor oIr! A. Catan and 77i* fa** 

Robert SmjU : U.lhe aUthorof.^^pW/e GaUtier: A Romantic critic pMe ymtal arid, i9S2. 
i. 1 K^Slrad V caiiectipn qf poems.: AU Visitors, Ashore was publlshed bs year. ^ . ■, ' • l 

pehls Steyens has edited Lwd vRjlf^cpricerlbs by T^rtlni and two by L? f . . r - ■■■■•■. . . . . .. , 

-.Menuhjn^ ^-pnd the-' jPoUsti ^ Chamber. Chxhtjstraii l . , . , -".-V--"? '• 

: ; ; Ml^Mitanner $ a .lcotiirer in Phjipsophy at the University p( Qim^dge,. A ,y , 

. ■Gtofl^. 1 !^ ipclude ir(ie Iron Tsar, 19^5. ^ hii _ h ' ' I'f . ' . j -v 

j?' thiE>: author ^ and Dfalog\teln thf .*F.°( ^r. - 


formula which betrays a pathetic lack of under- 
standing for the subject", first, this surety goes 
beyond fair comment, on what is essentially 
a subjective matter; second, this view has 
in any case been expressed neither by the au- 
thor nor by any other reviewer. I do not see 
how a specialist book containing 126 illustra- 
tions, many reproduced on full pages or to 
occupy the full page width, could be described 
as “mean". 

TIMOTHY AUGER. 

B. T. Batsford Ltd, 4 Fitzhardinge Street, London 
Wl. 


'Lettres provinciates' 

Sir, - “Mes r£v6rends Ffcres, mes lettres 
n'avaient pas accoutumd de se suivre de si pr£s, 
ni d'fitres si ftendues . . . . Je n’ai fait celle-ci 
plus longue que parce que je n’ai pas eu le loislr 
de la faire plus courle." 

This is apophthegmatic, certainly, and de- 
scriptive of a method of discursive writing, but 
surely not that of Montaigne, any more than 
he would agree with its underlying assumption . 
On his own admission, Montaigne had a notor- 
iously unreliable memory, but not so unreli- 
able as that of your reviewer of Tclfer Stokes’s 
Young Masters and Misses (March 22), who 
mistakenly credits him with this quotation 
from Pascal's Lettres provinciates XVI. 

NIGEL RICHARDS. 

26 Garden Gose, Sompting, West Sussex. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 221 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
May 3. A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 221" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Tunes Llterarv Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London ECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on May 10. 

1 Therefore, to lest his patience - 
How much he cart endure ‘ ' ■ 

Mention no places, names, or dales. * 

And evermore be sure. 

| Throughout Ihe poem do be found . 

Consistently obscure 

2 "His Excellency's poetry is mainly enigmatic" - 
The reply of Ihe interpreter, for the Chinese 

.Ambassador, 

To Robert Browning. The Chinese Ambassador 
Being, as the Interpreter had explained. • 

A considerable poet in' his own language. 

3 In poetry they must be allowed to excel all other 
mortals; wherein the Justness of their similes, and the 
minuteness, as well as the exactness of their 
descriptions, are indeed Inimitable. Their verses 
abound very much in both of these, and usually 
contain eithersome exalted notions of frie ndship and 
benevolence, or the praises df those who were victors 
in races, and. other bodily exercises. 

Competition No 217 
Winner: Robert Smylhe 

Answers: 

1 The transept wall was covered with mu raj tablets 

and on every one the same name occurred. "To the 
memory of Hugh Winlove. Sixth Viscount Trlming- 
ham” I read. "Born 1783. Died 1856". I studied them 
carefully. All the Viscounts seemed tO;be called 
Hugh. • •■-. • 

. . i'L. P. Hartley, 77« Go-Bam-een, chapter 6.' . 

2 At the upper part of this table! ample space is 
allowed between the lines of the inscription: when 
the first memorials were written down', the survivors; 

' in their fpnd. affect ton.; thought little of tHe margin 
and verge they were, leaving for those who were still 
living. Rut as one dead member of the household 
- . follow* another fast to the', grave, thc’i lines arc 
pressed together, and the letters become small and 
*'•' . cramped. 1 f ' '• ! '■■ 

; ’ . Mrs Qaskelj. 77ie IJfi of Charlotte BrotUtt. chapter 

3 "What a' handsome toijab"; laid Elizabeth. “It* 
quite tiew; l)ui how (foes it corqe he rc? No p ne hns 
, ! been fauripf In ihe churchyard for ri hundred years.'' 

•: . ■■■ Lucia gave a gasp ijit'lhe polished lead letters caught 

jiereye.- v.;-' • : I- 

. - ' : „ “But ll's uir she said. . ■' 

■J' i.They stood side by -side .In their larpouitn?. arid 
C-- "together, in' a sort, of chant read the inscription aloud., 

EfcFuBenson ,; Mapp and- Lucia, chapter 12. , 


Basil 

Blachwell 

HISTORICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

STUDIES 

Historical Association Studies are 
short, incisive essays on major 
historical topics, Intended for 
students. The topics covered will 
range over ail periods of history, both 
British and foreign. 

The first six titles are: 

Politics in 
the Reign of 
Charles II 

K.H.D. HALEY 

This book analyses the factions and 
rivalries within Parliament, the 
composition of both Houses and the 
role of politicians In the court of 
Charles II. 

(0 631 13928 1) 

Radicalism in the 

English 

Revolution 

F.D. DOW 

This account of radicalism in the Civil 
War period examines the relationship 
between radical political and religious 
ideologies and their relationship to 
political action. 

(0 631 13943 5) 

British 

Radicalism and 


the French 
Revolution 
1789-1815 

H.T. DICKINSON 
A survey qf radicalism in Britain from 
1789 to 1815 which attempts to 
answer those questions most keenly 
debated by recent historians, 

(0 631 13945 1) • 

Bismarck 

BRUCE WALLER 
An account of the life and work of 
Bismarck, analysing both his foreign 
and domestic policies and assessing 
his achievements In the context of his 
times. 

(0 631 13962 1) 

Occupied France 

Resistance and Collaboratldn 

1940-1944. 

H.R. KEpWARD 

This concise history book of France in 
. the Second World War focuses on the 
struggle within the country between 
those who Favoured collaboration with 
the occupying Germans, and those 
who opted to resist. 

(0 631 13927 3) •• 

Decolonization 

The Fall of .the European Empires 
M.Ei CHAMBERLAIN 
This book .charts the decolonization of 
. Asia, Africa and the Caribbean, 
'analysing the ways in which countries 
separated themselves from Belgium, ' . 
BrltoJh. Frjflpce, the Netherlands and 
Portugal. 

' (0 $3 T ,1 3934 6) . ; 

AlLboOkB 96 p&ge&, paperback £2.95 < 
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Everybody's Troy 


Nineties notables 


Paul Cartledge 


In Search of the Trojan War 
BBC2 


In Greek heroic mythology pride of place went 
to the Trojan saga - a tale of love and war. ns 
Michael Wood succinctly described it in the 
first of his six television programmes. Not for a 
moment did the bards who created, conserved 
and elaborated the tale orally for some five 
centuries before Homer composed his (or 
their) two magisterial poems doubt the tale’s 
essential historicity. No more did the aristocra- 
tic or popular audiences who heard countless 
different versions of the story. But ever since 
Academician Eratosthenes in third-century bc 
Alexandria demanded proof of the existence of 
the cobbler responsible for sewing up King 
Aiolos’ bag of winds, scepticism and fun- 
damentalist faith have been lacked in mortal 
combat. 

The battle of the books was particularly fren- 
zied in Victorian times, when the Homeric 
epics could be treated as a secular counterpart 
of Holy Scripture and scholarly doubts as to the 
unity of Homer were liable to be interpreted as 
heretical questioning of the existence of God. 

It was in this charged atmosphere that the true 
Homeric believer Heinrich Schtiemann 
brought to the fray the newfangled weapon of 
archaeology in his bid to prove that Homer was 
a historian and not merely a poet. 

Wood was right, therefore, both dramatically 
and historiographically, to begin his search for 
the reality behind the Trojan War saga with 
Schliemanh. Where he went wrong, unfortu- 
^ nately , was in allowing the rathe r schoolboyish 
romanticism he shares with his German fore- 
runner to triumph so comprehensively over his 
training as a professional (Dark Age) histo- 
rian. Tliis lapse is more glaring and less excus- 
able in the book he has written to accompany 
" */ fae television series (272pp. BBC Publications. 
£10.95. 0 563 20161 4). The wish has been father 

• to the thought, and the desire to know has fabri- 
cated its own substantiation - in genuinely 
Homeric fashion. 

Wood claims to have begun his search as a 
fairly radical sceptic, considering the whole 
Trojan story tp be a myth (in the modem sense 
of a fiction) and not a subject for serious histor- 
ical enquiry. But he has ended up. after two 
years of filming and research, a convinced be- 
Hever. The, zeal :.of. the convert notoriously 
knows no bounds. Perhaps, though. Wood's 
soul may yet be saved for history by reading a 

• scholarly colloquium on the historicity and 
context of the Trojan War published early this 
year by the Bristol Classical Press. 1 “On present 
evidence,” the editors (L'. Foxhall and J. K. 
Davies) are forced to conclude , “there is neith : , 

. er room nor reasdn for Mycenaean hostilities} 
against Troy. More and more, it appears, the 
‘Trojan War’ is a literary and cultural problem, 
not a historical problem." - 
That, it should be stressed! is the proper’ 
intellectual and scholarly background against 
which the television programmes should bc 
evaluated. Bui is that an appropriate or the 


vealing underlying patterns; it is best at telling 
simple stories'*. So what form of storytelling 
oughr n televisual search for the Trojan War to 
adopt? Michael Wood takes as his model the 
detective thriller. The viewer is led by way of a 
multiplicity of clues towards the final solution 
of the mystery - to the identification of the 
Mycenaean Bronze Age Greeks of the thir- 
teenth century bc under the overall command 
of Agamemnon (or another of the same name) 
as the villains who sacked Hisarlik, Homer's 
Troy or Ilios. in north-west Turkey. 

£>r route to the denouement an array of 
(mainly believing) talking heads is paraded - 
philologists, archaeologists, Homeric special- 
ists. with an engaging descendant of Arthur 
Evans thrown in presumably for light relief. 
Wood himself, together with his team, is wafted 
From one exotic location to another, extending 
from Co Mayo in the west of Ireland to Kars in 
Turkish Armenia. The latest marvels of tech- 
nology are exploited: a splendid computer that 
at the puli of a lever traces out the successive 
strata of Bronze Age Hisarlik; a rather less 
splendid simulation of the topography and 
cloud-cover of the Aegean area; and the Fair- 
light and Synclavier synthesizers used by Terry 
Oldfield to give what is called a“conteniporary 
feel" to the generally admirable background 
music. There is effectively varied employment 
of documentary footage from both world wars 
and from campaigns of a different, archaeo- 
logical kind; and Wood, finally, is constantly 
alive to the telling modern or medieval 
analogy. 

Yet for all the presenter’s personal charm 
and enthusiasm the quest is doomed inevitably 
to run into the sand. For the rationale behind 
the detective thriller model of presentation is 
fatally flawed by its scholarly inapplicability. 
As one of the talking heads (Jerome Sperling) 
epigrammatically put it, “everybody’s Troy is 
different from everybody else’s Troy" - not 
excluding Homer’s. The trick is to realize that , 
the study of Homer and the study of Hisarlik 
are twoquite separate enterprises. Since Wood 
is unlikely to have fired many viewers with a 
Schliemann-like ambition to excavate any re- 
maining Troys, let us at least hope that he will 
have inspired them to read Homer -that Hom- 
er of whom Peter Russell has written that 
“Europe / Slowly grew out of his long hexa- 
meters". 


Peter Kemp 


Amendment, then jumps to the meeting 
Bosie - reoresenled. in d..~_ , s' 1 ® 


Oscar 

BBCl 


represented, in R upert u ® J 1 ? 
blank- faced, empty- voiced l| 


ns more catatonic than calami?^ 


For all its paraded array of brocade waistcoats, 
silk cravats and flamboyant flannelling*, John 
Hawkesworth's Oscar is a rather drab fabrica- 
tion. Its opening instalment - particularly life- 
less - takes you into a world that seems an 
amalgam of waxworks and echo-chamber. 
Mechanically disgorging epigrams culled from 
his plays, Wilde appears as a portly poseur 
steered past crudely labelled tableaux of Nine- 
ties notables: a be-plumed Lily Langtry; Shaw 
tricked out in an unconvincing beard; a dandy 
with an artist’s pad who provokes the cry “Oh 
Mr Beerbohm, how mean you are!" as a carica- 
ture he has drawn of Wilde is waved around. 

Rarely escaping such sketchiness, Oscar 
splits into three stereotyped parts: Wilde's 
swaggering zenith, his court battles, his years 
in gaol and exile. Chronicling these, Hawkes- 
worth’s script havers between differing tech- 
niques. Stagy dramatization abruptly switches 
to near-documentary as a narrator periodically 
intrudes, announcing that “Two years later, 
Oscar Wilde's long ordeal came to an end", or 
proffering the news that, by 1908, his plays 
were translated into all European languages 
“including Russian and Yiddish". Sometimes 
these interpolations seem superfluous: a dram- 
atization teeming with outraged crowds of 
jeering citizenry scarcely needs a narrator to 
make it clear that “Wilde's conviction was the 
signal for an orgy of philistine rancour". The 
semi-documentary mode can be misleading too 
- for what Hawkesworth provides is a simplis- 
tic and even scrambled version of events: sub- 
stituting Robbie Ross for Lionel Johnson as 
the man who introduced Bosie to Wilde, for 
instance, or compressing Wilde’s two trials for 
homosexuality - the first of which resulted in a 
hung jury - into an open and shut case. 

Hackneyed extracts from a couple of the 
plays and a dismal re-enacting in soft-edged 
flashback of The Ballad of Reading Gaol give a 
not very alluring indication of Wilde the writer. 
The witty bourgeois-baiter is reconstructed 
from clumsily tacked-together bits of his better 
known persiflage. Mostly, though, the stress 
falls on Wilde as homosexual martyr, Oscar 
opens with the passing of the Labourite 


General gossip 


liveliest expression one of bemused naij! 
he s very remote from the Bosie Wilde actS 
encountered: an obsessive homo2 

already being blackmailed by a male nZ, 
tule, and whose conversation, Wilde la*, 
observed, revolved round “the onetooicV 
"the gutter and the tilings that live in it’^AW* 
more sanitized affair. Bosie - j n Hawk*! 
worth’s version - seems designed to denm.1 
tratc the truth of Wilde’s flippant claim, % i 
thing is as innocent as an indiscretion 1 ', ifc ; 
partnership between the two men araea ‘ 
mainly a matter of blond locks brushed bid ! 
from Bosie's brow by the playrighl's note ’ 
finger. And a listless, lustless atmosphere en& L 
vales other glimpses of Wilde’s sex-life, k» t 
With his male prostitute partners surprint^ 
staid, the "feasting with panthera” gels™ 
pussyfooting trentment. 

Tension and ferocity only erupt, in.fad,i 
the court scenes. There, Michael Gamboa'} 
Wilde - a performance that convincingly gnw 
from, the affected to the affecting -is at its best 
Especially riveting is his clash with Edward 
Carson, played with thin-lipped rigour by 
Ronald Pickup. Wilde’s realization that fe'i 
coruscating on thin ice is made to dawn mi 
gradual grimness. And after the backfiring & 
his fatal foppery, as attention swivels iromla I 
love of munnerisms to his taste for bop, L 
Gambon conveys nil the horror of Wildrt T 
public harrowing. Face numb with horniit : i 
tion, he watches his desperately pkioni fj. 
bluster about “deep spiritual affection', »• 
Shakespeare and Michelangelo, being swept 1 
aside by bought boys testifying "Mr Wildf K. 
committed an act on me” and lawyers remind I*, 
ing the jury of “the offence in Room 362 of fc f, . 
Savoy Hotel". L- 

As Wilde is dragged from cracking jokbi M J- ' 
breaking stones, Oscar inevitably lakes at £ 
more urgency. The gross indecency of to ' 
treatment the law meted out to him is suffi- 
ciently savage to galvanize even this sedated 
script into some signs of life. But, with his 
release from gaol nnd Gnnl years in France, 
things slump back to the desultory. Despite Ik | 
energy of some of its performances, Oscar offw 
a Wilde who’s decidedly tame. 


George Szamuely 


JULIAN BARRY 

The Mutter of the Officers 

Lyttelton Theatre 


The platform performance, The Matter of the 
Officers , begins with the news on the wireless 
openly admitting, heavy German casualties. 
And right away we know where we are. The 
game’s up. The Ftihrer has taken to his bunker. 

^ . only appropriate criterion to'apply to them? 'll t?! °" e fe - ls 11146 h ^ mi ™ n 8 to “Springtime 

~ ■ " would seem not. As Michael Wood has himself £ m ° re - J? now every single 

tui-iifdsn in, itidu nf J: j-. i- it*.- ■ P e rson ln t(ie world with the ^xceptipn of one 

man has cottbned on: Germany is aboui to, go ; j 
down to a Second successive defeat In a World 


written by way of anticipatory, apologia \fhe- ; 
. Listener , February 28., 1985). television *is not 
so good at articulating detailed arguments, re- 


Recent titles in Faber's series of paperback plays 
■ include Wo volumes of. television plays. Alan 
Bennett’s T^e, Writer. in Disguise ( 256pp; £4.25. . 

. , 0 571 13567 6) contains Afe, I'm Afraid of Vir- ; 
ginia Woolf , Afternoon Off, One Hue Day . AH , , 
■Day on the Sands and The Old Croiyd, The 
. volume also cOntaircf an introductory; essay to 
l The Old Gto\vd by Undsay Andersoii and an ■' 
essay by Alan Bennett on writing far television. . 
Romance,, Romance and The pride by Farrukh - , 
Dhondy (48pp; £3.95, 0 :5fr 13548 X) Contains: 
two of the six plays shown oq television in.1983, 
of which Romance, Romance won the. 1983 • 
Samuel Beckett Award for the Best First Teievi- 
skm Flay. David- Hare’s film script' for Wethierby ■■ 
(92pp. £3.95. 0 571. 13489, 0 ) ,■ The Road to. 
Mecca by Athp! pugard (79 pp.. £3; 95. 0 571 
^ 13691 5) and Red Saturday by Martin , Alien 
(79pp. £3.95. 0 57 yi3477 7)artLaIS(3'aVfalable/. .: 


War. Still, there: might be comderisatidns. At ■ 

jaont Uallkd l-f- nJ .1 /ill A \ 

aft, I 


least Hitlfef, his General Staff, his assorted 
hangers-on and Indeed. aU those caught up in 
the almost unreal, concluding days 'of the 
Thousand Year Reich can make believe that 
; being present at such an extraordinary moment 
in history imposes upon' them daunting res- 
ponsibilities fpr the Welfare of future genera- • 
tions . A l iine for fine speeches perhaps? Alas, ; ; 
no.; For by the tjme the play opens the (Jesting : - 
of Geitnany has long been taken out of, the 
handa bf lier ostensible leaders. WhileGerieral 
Heinz Guderian, the Chief of Staff, aifaiousiy 
uf^ges Generals Keite) and .Jodi to speak tip 1 
and tejl the Fflhrer thq^trutii of .the situation”, 1 
(whatever that: mfgjiti be) the, only thing;' in' 
actual fact, th(ere l Was left to \yptry about 
was the future' means of livelifiood of some,;6f . 
the participants'. No wonder tNa’t The M&tter 
°f ,he [Officers closes 1 Wit(i ^Re(chsrhdrsmi : ■ 
GoerlngJs . adv jea: tb GudepaiK.dS 


the Americans. And get yourself a good lit- 
erary agent. In times like these a good literary 
agent is an absolute must.” 

Tn*e, the Ftihrer himself, for whom no post- 
war literary career seemed to beckon, is in 
splendid form. As performed by David Ryall, 
he is a strange, small, balding, stooping, pliimp 
man, throwing his torso forward as he walks 
while dragging his Feet behind him, who cuts a 
miserable figure next to the tall, upstanding 
generals whom he, nevertheless, does not hesi- 
tate to accuse of having spread weakness and 
pessimism, of having failed to emulate his 
“iron will". The Ftihrer Is never more con- 
tentendly occupied than when pitying 'himself; 
°r when gossiping with, Goering, about Gener- 
al^ Student, hnd Christian and' HatisSer and 
Blaskowlb - one feels that the two Old friends 
have more than enough material to mulLover to 
•last them until the Russians arrive. 

However, Hjtler is never more fretfully 
occupied than when (be subject of the con- 
versation .moves away frqm either gossip or 
metaphysics arid on to ? mundane Issues like 

i offi “ rs '- ■ ™ s conundrum, 

to Which the title of the play refers,, roughly 

Atlthi s ‘ art of 'the war! 

o^^hatJ,al^'perh^miom^ 

combat experience but Were how too bid to. 


commanded by mere captains. A recipe fa 
disnsler, ir ever there was one. For how cm* 
general be subordinate to n mere captain? If. 
on the other hand, the generals were to Jed ^ 
Instead, conduct of operations would lit® 
huve-heen handed over to officers who M 601 
heard n shot fired for over twenty-fiw ye® 1 
Tliousunds of lives would be put al risk'. W 
couldn’t the generals serve in some less iraf®' ; 
tant capacity - as corpornls, for instance? Cef 
toinly not, argues Goering, for you would |W -t; 
be demoting senior officers who had ^ 
performed their duties irreproachably. 'W' 
sort of nn example would that be for the JJ®I , 
men? But couldn’t these generals thensWv 
be told that there was nothing for theri to* 
the mofnent arid just let them quietly go ^ 

Most certainly nor, Hitler thunders, 
when every able-bodied' man and W" 
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Conventional contrivances 


Alec Hyatt King 


w. A. MOZART 
La ilnta semplice 
Bloomsbury Thearie 


When Mozart completed La finta semplice - 
his first true opera - towards the end of June 
1768, he was still under twelve-and-a-half. The 
autograph runs to 558 pages, in itself an ex- 
traordinary feat for a child's fingers, even those 
of a genius, to have accomplished in barely 
three months of the long period which he and 
his father spent in Vienna. Court intrigues ulti- 
mately kept the work off the stage, and it also 
seems doubtful whether the production de- 
finitely planned at Salzburg in 1769 ever took 
place. It was from a revival in Salzburg, howev- 
er, that a company brought the opera to Lon- 
don in March 1956 - a bicentenary' occasion - 
for its first performance in England. Though 
heard again in London (in Italian) in 1980, and 
subsequently recorded from another Salzburg 
revival, the work remained little known here 
before being performed, at the Bloomsbury 
Theatre, London, on March 27, 29 and 30, as 
part of this year's Camden Festival, by the 
Park Lane Opera. 

The libretto, adapted by Marco Coltellini 
from Goldoni, is that of a typical opera buffa, 
with seven characters - two brothers, one, 
Don Cassandro, vain and domineering, the 
other, Don Polidoro, foolish and submissive; 
their sister Giacinta and her maid Ninetta; an 
officer Fracasso, and his servant Simone; Fra- 
casso’s sister Rosina, a Hungarian baroness. In 
very brief outline, the plot turns on the wish of 
two pairs of lovers (Giacinta and Fracasso, 
Ninetta and Simone) to marry and the intent of 
Cassandro to thwart them. After the usual 
counterplots and misunderstandings, a happy 
-ending ^achieved through Rosina, the sophis- 
ticated /ngAiue-who makes each brother fall in 
love with her, ultimately persuading Cassan- 
dra to relent and winning his true affection for 
herself. Polidoro. remains the odd man out, 
and, in this production, is very much the trans- 
formed, ironical master of the final ceremony. 

Even a mature genius could hardly conjure . 
much of emotional or dramatic conviction out 
of such artificiality* and so it is scarcely surpris- 
ing that-Mozart’s music shows clearly the limits 


of what he could accomplish at this age. In June 
1765, towards the end of the Mozart family's 
stay in London, the Hon Daines Barrington 
had undertaken a “scientific" examination of 
Wolfgang’s musicality. and was astonished by 
his ability to extemporize a “song of love” and 
‘‘a song of rage" accompanying himself at the 
harpsichord as if possessed. But even after 
three more years of musical experience, the 
boy could hardly have been expected to create 
real people with deep emotions, especially in 
such a web of pretence and contrivance. 

Nevertheless, the music has strengths as well 
as weaknesses, more in fact of the former than 
such a drastically cut version (leaving little 
more than two-and-a-quarter hours of music) 
could reveal. Despite Mozart's deft handling of 
the ensembles, he made little of the interplay 
of the characters , whether singing as a group or 
in pairs. His invention was generally happier in 
brisk numbers such as the brilliant duel scene, 
and in the quicksilver recitatives, where a sense 
of mockery and fun was enhanced by Jonathan 
Dove's crisp continue playing. 

Of Mozart’s slow arias, the most effective 
was Rosina’s beautifully scored "Senti reco" 
(here moved from Act 1 to Act 3), engagingly 
sung by Patricia Rozario, who evoked some- 
thing of the stillness and sense of wonder that 
were yet to come in another - immortal - Rosi- 
na, eighteen years later. Mozart gave some of 
the liveliest music to Ninetta, an attractive por- 
trayal by Janis Kelly, and to her partner 
Simone, well projected by Hugh Mackey. In 
the tender scene when he discovers his “lost" 
beloved, Zerlina seemed not far away. Glenn 
Winslade gave a thoroughly confident account 
of Fracasso and was outstanding in his big aria. 
He was ably matched, especially in the duel 
scene, by the resonant singing and good acting 
of Philip Guy-Bromley as Cassandro who 
made a forceful contract to Harry Nicoll’s clev- 
er Polidoro. As Giacinta, Verona Janies re- 
vealed a strong though rather insecure voice. 
The singers made the most of Adam Pollock’s 
nimble translation, and responded enthusiasti- 
cally to Nicholas Cieobury’s clear, stylish con- 
ducting. Old-fashioned, perhaps, _ by. some - 
standards, was the Italianate . backdrop by 
Richard Bullwinkle, but it was ingenious. Con- ' 
veyed the right atmosphere, and com- 
plemented Robert Carsen's smooth produc- 
tion. 
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" The Tube Station", c 1932, a linocut by Cyril E. Power, one of a series which, together with work by 
Sybil Andrews, hvis used for posters of the London Underground in the 1930s. Lin onus by Power 
and Andrews and by their tutor Claude Flight can be seen in an exhibition of British Colour Linocuts 
of the 1920s and 1930s at the Redfern Gallery, 20 Cork Street. London IV/. until Mav 4. 




A cheerful apocalypse 


Philip Brady 


Dream and Reality: Vienna 1870-1930 
Kunstlerhaus, Vienna, until October 6 


Peaceful platitudes 


In a piecemeal sort of way tum-of- the -century 
Vienna is becoming familiar territory. But it is 
still a remote world and one nqt easy to liiter- 
. prat - perhaps because the richness of its cul- 
ture is a richness of contradictions. What Her- 
man Broeh, sensing the paradoxes, called 
“Vienna, the cheerful apocalypse"- embraced 
Otto Wagner's grandiose architectural dreams 
and. Egon Schiele's anguished contortions, it 
embraced Mahler arid Schoenberg, Klimt and 
Karl Kraus, bourgeois and anti-bourgeois. : 


Michael Tanner 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Frledenstag 
Logan Hall 


being called up, we would thus be 
the ludicrous spectacle of "the father coflW 
home just in time to say good-bye to theg 


III1C LU guuu-ujv .- . * ’j. A. 

father who is leaving to take his 
infantry". But perhops one could | 

abandon the wearing of insignia? Or- re?-. 


the generals could still serve ascpit-r- y , 
allowed to wear, their unifonfis? Oft P^v. 
. ... .Uhd so welter. • ' • •’ 

This “matter" is one of those 


, • ■ ■. —^ . '*•** W nu nr 

well as the finest disbursement 


national public life, tentative attetoptea..^.' 
tion of which usually involve thefinest^^^ 


- ..I- ' v. MVIHV .VUarUt vj^QTninn 

money. Does its turning Up at such ? Sj’ 

How^ver. 'fiow that^Hostilih^rWere ialflno . 
pl&cp riAHt in3id^brirt&r,\, tHcsd:^eTBl^ 

Wta- -i jjjgi 1 -’ •* 



ddtnmerungl I doubt it. 
arid spend most of Otir lives amid ridltscJE®! 
evil that is unusual, and ftri 1 all iKhuawiri^T; 


m. 


MgfSCfifTais: accurate portrayal The 'Matter of me 

>'••• Unfortunately -Sods lfttle fo r 'iUUtHiriBtff Ir- 


It is a commonplace that after the end of his 
collaboration with ; Hofmannsthal , Richard 
Strauss lost direction in his operatic work, and 
questionable: whether he 'ever regained it , ex- • 
cept in the exquisite Caprlcclo. But at least in 
Frledenstag he made an attempt to. engage as . 
•sdrious a theme as he had in Die Frau ohrte " 
5c/i(jf^rt|, Unfortunately th6 result is banality' At' 
every level, Although Jh the context of events 
in the late-1930s writing an opera in favour of 
peace may look like a bojd gesture, it was just 
whav tlie.'Nazis needed, since whil? Strauss 
was composing it- Hitler was proclaiming, with, 
ever more horrifying implausibi lity , that peace 
was what he too vVaritedj As Alan Reddish 
reports iri tbfe Introductory note-iq the Chelsea • 
Opera Group's performance of It . at the Cam: 
den Fajtiya^ the work was hailed as the . "first 
opera, born. ,froto the- ethos, of tHe Natlbnai. 
SociaIist::splrit". In one sense that clalm Is ■ 
grotesque^ Yet Strauss’s opera, which in sum is . 
up mofa ; tharf; a 9 atasfrophic platitude, might 
be said tp be just ,wfta(; the Nazis wotild wN- 
PPme aS an artjshc fjpnt.! And if isn't so Surpris- 
;“B faaf i(ribtched!upneariy oiie; hundred per- 
formanbM.- hefare' being; shelved. One might .; 

; hazard that It.Was fobrid. mare tediqus than , : 
°n^qsiye:pr suhv e ^lv?;hy. the i regime within J , 
U ^as Oroitted, In so far as it echoes, liters 1 
add xp pstibrisiy Ftdejio^ Iti is in thc most. ' 


performed in the Third Reich without the Pris- 
oners’ Chorus, but nothing in Friedenstag 
needed to fear such pruning. 

It is astonishing that such an old hand as 
Strauss did not realize that the libretto, mainly 
the work of Josef Gregor, is a non-starter. 
What pleasures it offers - the Piedmontese 
youth’s song, to cite one instance out of very 
few - are incidental and disappear altogether 
as the seventy-minute work moves towards its 
cliftiax. To the extent that there is a dramatic 
conflict. It is between everyone’s weariness of 
war - the Thirty Years War, naturally, 'that 
extremejy useful historical nightmare which 
has proved ;sp.conyeriierit^ Tor .writera-of ‘the.; 
most widely opposed poll deal affilia tipns r.atid 
the Commandant’s resolution to carry on the 
fighting or else gq.iipin smoke, apian he moots 
when it looks If his besieged town is about to 
fall. Floods of indiscriminate^ lyricism faoiri bis 
wife; . and unshakeable nobility from , his 
enemy, lead to his abandoning this desperate 
idea, and rejoicing takes over. The diction is 
stilted, the dramatic action stiff, the end 
foreseeable from the start. ‘What interesting 

music there is occurs in the first half-hour,- , 
soirie of.it sounding Unlike any Other nature 
Strauss , . stark , uncbaracttristically Ugh tly ; ; 
scored, sometlnies even a bit like Malhls der , 
Mdler. But w|ien Maria, the CommaridanFs 
wife, enters^ Strauss resorts to hi$ highest com* ■ 
moh factor. Tn this British preniifere. the help- 
lessness of the musiro dramaticiplight of the 

work was underlined by Mari? Hayward-Seg-: 
al’i enundation. so' Vague as to be unfollow- 
able even with tfie text provided by the Chelsea 
Opera Group. Othenvisethe performartce was ; 
adequate, Nicholas Cledbury shaping the yrork, 
asrw9h ; akthp;eiW?s aoypo?rihillfy-.ojidoihgv» 


. Dream and Reality, the exhibition which has 
just opened in Vienna, attempts to do justice 
both to the range and, as the title suggests, to 
the contradictions. The organizers, besides 
giving the exhibition thematic shape, have 
taken a span of sixty years, divided into twenty 
“chapters”, so that the familiar climaxes 
around 1900 can be set against both their ori- 
gins .and their later effects. The problem; is 
obvious and all-too familiar - art is by nature 
visual, social history can be made visual, music 
Is sometimes visual, literature hardly at all. As 
a result some strands in the complex pattern* 
can pe. vividly shown s others can be no more 
■-.■than hinted. at, Models and photographs de- . 
■monstrate the pre-eminent impact of Otto 
Wagner’s buildings on the Vienna townscape. 
a wall of journal-covers reminds one of the: 
: so-called Red; Vienna, a. wall of posters., is 
shocking evidence that here in the 1890s anti-! 
semitism had a kind of public respectdbUity. ' 
There’ are visual surprises; (Arnold . Schoen- 
berg's doggedly self-observing .paintings) and ■ 
visual shocks, (the Archduke Ferdinand's 
bloodstained uniform). 

At the cenfre of the exhibition, a complex 
visual drama has been attempted. For the first 
time since. 1903 Klimt's allegorical Beethoven 
. frieze, broken up after the Secessionist exhibi- 
tion of thht year,; has been .reassembled and 
. placed in van authentic reproduction of the 
room for which it was originally designed. In 
the' s&me hall hangs Klinif s renowned. rim,big- 
uohsly decorative “The ‘Kiss” rind - far less 
welUknown - Albin Egger-Llenz's reinark- 
- able , equally ambiguous war-pai n ting (“To the 
Nameless Ones, 1914") . in which soldiers bent 
double stride symmetrically towards battle. In 
. , the . centre . has been, .placed the: cultifigupe* -of 


that same 1903 exhibition. Max Klinger's 
monumental marble Beethoven. These are 
strong images and they lose nothing from being 
tellingly juxtaposed. Freud, on the other hand, 
was not - or not in the same way - an image, 
nor was Robert Musil, nor. indeed. Ludwig 
Wittgenstein.- Yet each is fi “chapter*; in the 
story. For these, a few token exhibits (plus a 
. . video and eerie blue lighting for Freud's room) 
are virtual admissidns of defeat: . 

- , Some fJgu r’es; in other words, are on show 
because they Were an inescapable part^ ''of the; 
landscape, if the result is an unbalanced sur- 
vey, strands are nevertheless being brought 
together which are too often kepi apart, the 
glitter is indeed being set against the seamier 
realities. But in the end. although Schiele's 
. uncompromising vision' is powerfully present^ 
the Dream emerges more strongly than the 
Reality: Otto Wagner. Klimt (particularly well 
represented and shown to be capable of taking 
his familiar decorative skills out into the open 
in meticulously opulent tree-scapes) and. in a 
profuse display oftheir applied arts, the Werk- 
statte craftsmen, most notably their presiding 
genius. Josef Hoffman, the infinitely resource- 
ful man of many styles. Perhaps it fa. after all. 
appropriate to Viennese culture during those 
sixty abundant years that the dream-makers 
should once more steal the. show: ' . 


i-if-'t' 


The . Royal' Commonwealth Society has 
launched : an appeal for the funding of its 
Library. The aim of the Appeal is to provide 
the Library - which at present relies on the 
Royal Commonwealth Society for aceommod- 
tion and maintenance - with an independent 
income adequate for proper staffing, mainten- 
ance and future development. The Library 
was founded in'1868 and contains over half a 
million items. In a letter to The Times, 
Lord.Trend* writing on behalf of the Appeal, 
described the Library as “o( unique value to 
the student of the contemporary Common- 
wealth no less than to the academic historian’’. 
He praised “the 1 range of its coverage from 
early colonial times tp the present day; the 
excellence of its catalogue; the convenience 
of its central location and accessibility of Us 
1 material; the welcome, advice and specialized 
service which it offers all its users". 

. ; ..Over £150,000 fans already been raised, 
mainly by the sale of collectors' items, and the. 
target is £400.000. Further details are available 
from . the Royal Commonwealth' Society 
Library Trust, 18 Northumberland Avenue, 
Londori : WC2N,5BJ.-. * 1 : ■ ' t • 
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At a steady temperature 
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ALAIN ROBBE-GRILLET 
Le Mlroir qni revient 
232pp. Paris: MLnuit. 6Sfr. 
27073 10077 
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More candid and accommodating at sixty- two 
than he was at thirty-two, when he published 
his first, severely abstract novel, the hard man 
of the nouveau roman has unexpectedly turned 
to autobiography. Le Mlroir qui revient hasn't 
the tidy shape or the fullness of a life-story 
because Alain Robbe-Grillet still doesn’t hold 
with stories and the false coherence that they 
impart. Stories are orderly and dogmatic and 
they have no appeal to this unruly spirit. Les 
Gommes and the other triumphantly disorder- 
ly novels which he has written were advanced 
exercises in his own freedom from the rules of 
the genre he was practising; and Le Miroir qui 
review too, if far less aggressive, makes enter- 
tainingly free of the conventions of autobiogra- 
phy. But the greatest pleasures of a delightful 
book are conventional ones, to be got from the 
exactness and honesty of his recollections; 
especially those of his father and mother, who 
receive much cool yet kindly attention and are, 
it has to be said, shamelessly rounded charac- 
ters. 

“Si j’ai bonne mdmoire . . Robbe-Grillet 
begins the book, which is fair warning that not 
everything in it is reliable. But what doesn't 
ring true rings excessively untrue, so that only a 
terminally passive reader wouldn’t know what 
was which. Here Le Miroir qui review rather 
copies the novels, in which the safely and self- 
evidentty factual constantly gives way to the 
worryingly imaginary. And “worryingly", it 
seems, is the word, because Robbe-Grillet now 
-r. promises us that he took up writing novels in 
order to rid himself of some ugly and unsettling 
dreams and obsessions. He presents himself as 
a true son of Brittany, vulnerable as a boy to 
the sinister folklore of the sea-coast where he 
partly grew upj Given the digs vvhich he also . 

■ V makes' tit Freudians i Kowev ef , I Suspect he is - 
here having us ori, for the monsters which pop 
up from the subconscious in such extravagan- 
zas as Le Voyeur seem a little too shopsoiled to 
be belatedly repossessed for his very own. 
Throughout this generally humorous book, 
Robbe-Grillet likes to pander to the strange 
but common supposition that he has always 
been some kind of realist,- slavishly making 
. . fictions from the stuff of his own life. • 

. Hebeganthe book in 1976-7, but then broke 
-■t off from it. it was meant then to be an un- 
fashionable work, running counter to the pre- 
valent “anti-humanism"; with the long delay in 
. - finishing it, it has turned instead into a confor- 
mist one, now that anti-humanism is out in 
France and a reactionary ^humanism bock in. 
Robbe-Grillet's intentions have been trans- 
valued; fashion has tricked him; he complains 
he isdfmoddl But such hpmanisip os be has 
recovered is well short -of being a creed.- He 
pays his respects to his p.arehts and to his own 
: early life bjit he withholds them from] life itself, 

• which he still' canhot took on as a logical, 
embr&ceabfe whole, any more than he, the 
• autobipgrapher; is an -enduring Identity, mak- 
ingHis purposeful way through time. The more 
: lie writes* bout Kim^lf the-di miner he s.ays th at 

v . jie becorttcpj and the nipre^upreal, Lf falrpir , 
.qui}evfeht issa ‘hopk'made autheritic by^its 
, . modesty:. it giyes.us many smairdetailswim-,. 

; : ages from Robbe-Grillet’s life Withobttrying lo. . 
; ■ fit them artistically together. The images are 
' shatp ; but ^pbbcs^rUlfit doesn’t; necessarily 
". , trusr them ; ; their falUngs a?' history mattering . 
. les^ to hlm than their ppwer as memories. 

He iells'tis, as an interesting psychological 
' truth .about ■ Himself, that he has navier felt 
. ’ • greatly involved Strike world, even when the , 
, .wOrld was belng espectallytheatrical and sug- 
" ^ gestive. Experienwts that uiigbt haye.betin stir-. 

. . ring ,he repbunts as If they.tf ere peculiarly fiat „■ 
. birring the War he wa$ deported to dp forpetf 
. labour in a tank factory, near Nuremberg bqt 1 
records no outrage or unhappiifoss about it. In 
the 1960s, when he we$ in ayi air liner th af crash**' : 
landed at‘ Hamburg, be’: felt wholly abseht 
and u liable to: give journalists the breathless 
account of the event to bp expected from a 
novelist. ^Je qianque singiilforement du talent 

dans le sensationnel”, is his placid view of the 

r matter, which is nice when one thinks of all the. 


dementedly sensational happenings in his 
novels. Robbe-Grillet's talent could rather be 
said to be for disappointment, for finding real 
life fascinatingly plain. 

In his novels the thermostat is dodgy and the 
imagination comically overheated as a result; 
in Le Miroir qui review the temperature stays 
markedly constant, even when Robbe-Grillet 
is writing about his parents, who sound odd 
and strong-minded enough to have aroused 
him. His mother was Breton, his father from 
the Jura, and the family life was split between 
Brittany and Paris. Before the war they were 
not well off, his father having run, ormisrun, a 
small packaging business. Both parents were 
immovably right-wing and found inspiration in 
the columns of l' Action Frangaise. They were 
also rationalists, great anglophobes and anti- 
semi tic. But all this on paper only. They were 
too patriotic to think of collaborating during 
the Occupation and too benign to believe stor- 
ies of Nazi genocide; they gave their children’ 
English books to read - Robbe-Grillet was 
especially taken with Kipling; and they waited 
unLil the day the Americans entered Paris be- 


fore putting their picture of P6tnin up on the 
wall. So if they believed in order, they were too 
perverse to practise it, and this is their saving in 
their son's eyes: they come out well from his 
amused account. 

His father he sums up as a right-wing anarch- 
ist. The anarchism is something he has taken 
over for himself, the right-wingness not. He 
tells sardonically of one or two minor, disen- 
chanting flirtations with left-wing ideas and 
groups after the war, when he was a student of 
agronomy in Paris, and of his subsequent disre- 
gard of all political programmes. He voted for 
Francois Mitterrand in 1981 but only because 
he thought Mitterrand, like himself, was with- 
out fixed views. When he found he was wrong 
he gave Mitterrand up. 

“C’est l’ordre absolu qui engendre I’hor- 
reur" is the principle which holds together 
Robbe-Grillet's minimalist view of life and his 
theory of fiction. In life as in literature he is a 
happy entropist. Representational writing he 
deplores because it is a form of obedience, if 
not to what is exactly then to what realism 
would have us suppose there is. Representation 


Under the covers 


Peter Fawcett 


PIERRE ASSOULINE 

Gaston Gallimard:. Un de mi- si dele d'ddition 
frangaise 

497pp. Paris; Bailand. 98fr. 

2715804865 

JEAN- YVES MOLLIER 

Michel et Calmann Livy; Ou la naissance de 

I’ddition modeme 1836-1891 

549pp. Paris: Calmann-L6vy. 149fr. 

27021 1282X 

The late Auguste Angfos used to recount how 
he was summoned once into the presence of 
Robert Gallimard who, laying his hand on the 
manuscript of Atigfos’s monumental history of 
the beginnings of the Nouvelle Revue Fran-. 
?aise, told him: “For all I know, M Angies, 
your book may be the equivalent of A la 
Recherche du temps perdu. I don’t know be- 
cause I haven't read it. But what I do know is ' 
that it can’t be published as it stands.” As a 
result, so far only the first volume of a revised . 
and shortened version has appeared. Similarly, 
Editions Gallimard may be held partially re- 
sponsible for the fact that this first biography of 
their founder is not as good as it should be. 

Pierre Assouline’s qualifications for his task 
are those of a journalist with Lire and L'Hls- 
toire , a literary consultant to Editions Bailand, 
and the author of four previous books, the 
most recent being a biography of the industrial- 
- ist Marcel Dassault. He states it bluntly as his 
aim to answer the question, “comment de-. 
■ vient-on Gaston Gallimard?’ 1 , to. which the 
publisher himself once gave the admonitory 
reply: “Si vpus voulez Atre dditeur, renoncez 
vous-mfime b. 6c rite." Lacking unfortunately 
the co-operation tif Gallimard’s heirs and suc- 
cessors, Assouline has been forced to rely oh a 
wide range of published and unpublished re- 
miniscences, some of them iittie better than 
tittle-tattle. 


makes a comeback in Le Miroir qui revient 
one can guess from the book’s title, but a! 
Robbe-Grillet's own terms. He writes aC 
himself - and claims, very deviously, that tt 
has never written about anything else Th 
mirror which returns, however, is hardly Stm. 
dhal's, to be home along the roadway reflect- 
ing life’s accidents, but an opaque Instrument 
reflecting the thoughts of its bearer. Justsudia 
mirror makes an intriguing piece of flotsam in 
the book, being hauled from the Bay of Biscay 
by one Henri dc Corinthe, a pleasantly in. 
possible guest in these mainly truthful paw* 
whose several appearances are os delphic as hh 
name (a throwback to Les Gommes, and its 
play on the Oedipus story). Corinthe finds, ! 
once the mirror is on the beach, that it reflects I 
not his own features but those of his dead '■ 
finncdc. Whatever else this may mean, h ! 
makes a haunting addition to the folklore ot j 
Robbe-Grillet's native province. 

As for Le Miroir qui review, far from being 
undermined, it is enriched by these playful ad 
mildly fantastic intrusions, which are a prod 
that the novelist is still very much himself. 


massive solitary blow-out at Maxim's, which 
he promptly threw up on the pavement. 

The book comes into its own more with the 
inter-war rivalry between Gallimard and his 
arch-competitor, Bernard Grasset. It is here 
that the subtitle, “un derai-sfccle d’ddition 
frangaise”, begins to take over, and the bio- 
grapher casts his nej far and wide in an attempt 
to fill out the meagre material about his prin- 
cipal subject. There are some amusing pages 
about literary prizes and a long analysis of the 
composition of Gallimard’s comlti de lecture in 
1927, but this is not followed up, as it might 
have been, for other periods. The rivalry with 
Orasset is described in terms of trench warfare 
with nothing barred. Gallimard is character- 
ized as “un gentleman roublard prftt . ,5 tout 
pour parvenir & ses fins” , whereas his opponent 
is “un mufle obsddd par son metier, insupport- 
able d'dgocentrisme”. At one point it is even 
suggested that Gallimard owed his success to 
his ability to lie in a more machiavellian, inge- 
nious and seductive fashion than his opposite 
number. 

When it comes to : the Second World War, 
Assouline draws extensively on material from 
the Archives Nationales. It seems to be his 
intention to lift the lid off the whole can of 
worms of the Occupation, and there is much 
that barely touches upon Gallimard at all. The 
activities of a wide variety of publishers and 
writers are listed,, each concluding with the 
rhetorical question “Qu'en penser?" Sartre, 
Aragon and Simone de Beauvoir are among 
those whose names are besmirched in. this way. 
Assouline is rightly scandalized by the fact 
that, during the post-war purge, it was possible 
for a book’s publisher to go scot-free whereaB 
its author was sometimes condemned to death. 
But when he accepts unquestioningly the testi- 
mony of an Ernst Jfinger or a Gerhard Heller, 
both members of the occupying forces, and 
sees every Frenchman as a potential collabor- 
ator, something is surely wrong. 

The major fault of Assouline’s method lies in 
. his qnselective and uncritical use of material, 

• A * <L. enrt ' U ■ ! ■_ L • ' ' 


Th^ biography is; divided. into ten unequal 
.■ v end pf nearly 300 pages', one isnone.the 
j. to twenty, years of Ite subject’s lifo.tthldis-. - wiser as ;to what made Gallimard one of the 
: appolntingly thin on Gallimard V formative' : . most, remarkable publishers of the century ^ 
ypa^. alrout whlch information seemsto^haV* Certainly fib does not emerge as a particularly 
v bieri^ particularly difflcujt io obtain ,• And many . likeable man and compares unfavourably with 
. of ttie;sources quoted 4s unpublished haSre in ; ' that . other gteat nonagenarian publisher of his 
fact been availablefor sometimeyThefadious '/generation,, Alfred A. Knopf of New York; 
incident of the rejection of, Proust’s original The tone of the biography throughout is that of 

; manuscript is, pf course, retold and on* worn , :' tbp fashionable ’ toUt-Paris. - the haste with 
; ders how; much .wpight, should: really, .be; which it ha^been composed Is apparent from 
.. ajtaohpd to foe publisher’s later glowing tecol- : 5 numefolis small errors. such as suRcestina that 


.. -VT W »«“- ! * * wm x yps . raoiuer > nas I; me . adVahtage of . 

second and L third yplufoes; fcess fothe tejmarkablyicompl^ bfthe 

behavlour^fthd attot-of .tbe^irtt WoHd: Waf ' i-. ^Gallitiifird^ 

dpscrjbJng his . 
authorities, as 


i 


tury brothers who founded it is, in fact, chiefly 
concerned with Michel Livy, the firm's prin- 
cipal executive and leading light until his pre- 
mature death in 1875; Calmann, though oMer, 
only steps into the limelight in two condwfiui 
chapters. (The hyphen was not added unta 
1901.) This is a work of immense historicil 
erudition and constitutes a major contribution 
to socio-economic research. One's only quib- 
ble is that Mollier tends to obscure the unfa 
lines of his argument beneath superfluom 
detail. There is much here that would bw 
been better relegated to footnotes. 

Michel Levy’s rise to fame and fortune co 
incided with the decline of the old-fashioned 
cabinets de lecture and a move towards lb 
private ownership of books among thcmauni 
the reading public, which he was more success- 
ful at exploiting than any of his rivals, nolablj 
through the introduction of the one-fmc 
volume, ancestor of the present-day “livrede 
pochc”, in 1856. The charge that he also ex- 
ploited his authors is, on the whole, succe* 
fully rebutted with the aid of unpublished 
letters from Baudelaire, Dumns, Renan, Gw# 
Sand and many others. Levy’s lifelong paw» 
for the theatre is evoked through hit re* 
tionship with his one-time contemporary b( IM 
Conservatoire, Rachel, probably the owl 
woman he over reully loved. It would b ea P^ 

If all this wealth of nintorlol were left to ga™ 
dust on library shelves, ns it hns already w* 
prophesied may happen. Molller's study ea. 
be warmly recommended. • . 

Looking at these two biographies togetw. 
one is struck, for all thoir differences oW 
and quality, by curtain similarities, 
richness of his documentation, Mollier is . 
better off than Assouline when » . 

describing the obscure origins of the 
family in Alsace-Lorrnlnc and their nu 
beginnings as street-vendors in the Pans 
1820s and 1830s. He is forced to resort fojg, 
speculation about his subjects’ though , 
feelings. He also fails, like Aasoullne, • _ 
mately to bring his main protagonist to 
gives it as hls ihtention to 
' ence individuelle dans un destin colletey ^ 
•claims: “Cette tentative de faire 
' vies humaines efit 6t 6 bien s6che 
yidus, tels qu’ils furent, qu tels que ce t, 
connai8sons de fours affections, .de 
epee, nous permet d’imaginer , MJJJJ ■ 

• p6 |a premiire place.” But is this right / 
precisely their public engagement .,- . .^ 
cial and economic reaUties °f 

than the private .lives of publishers P - 

• interest us, and the more so the 

ful the publisher? If publishers ajr6 »» ^ 1 
the object of such detailed blograp_ 


• to be found to that whi^ atta^« P^. 

importance tp the study of 5 1 * 

: lier rightly calls, at the end ot h \ , ; |f JB “- 

account, ;.for other firms- to- Jjjj' ' 
.archives so 

' five de I’fidition au XIX . - J 

■; hqpe could equally v«U be: eju^^ 


twentieth .qentury«-'. 
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Foregrounding the trope 


Lorenz Gitner 

NORMAN BRYSON 

Tradition and Desire: From David to Delacroix 
228pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521 241936 

In 1771, Jacques Louis David, aged twenty- 
three, competed for the Rome Prize. He was 
still a raw beginner; his previous work had 
consisted of student exercises: life-studies, 
academic copies, portraits. His fellow competi- 
tors were all more advanced than he; one of 
them was competing for the sixth, another for 
the seventh time. Hurrying against a two- 
month deadline, the contestants laboured to 
produce a painting on the assigned subject of 
the “battle between Mars and Minerva”. 
Handicapped by inexperience, David mis- 
judged the scale of his figures and had to start 
again, having wasted a precious month. In the 
end, the judges awarded the prize to one of his 
rivals, Suvde. David had to make two further, 
unsuccessful efforts before winning the Rome 
Prize in 1774. His “Mars and Minerva” has 
always been considered as a typical beginner’s 
work, technically clumsy, a naive medley of 
borrowings patched together in haste, oddly 
retardatalre for its date, 

Norman Bryson, in Tradition and Desire, 
offers a strikingly different assessment. Instead 
of the anxious novice struggling with his first 
picture, he shows us an artist in sovereign com- 
mand of “the whole course of French painting 
styles since Natoire” who, with remarkable 
scholarship, retraces in this one picture the 
entire evolution of French eighteenth-century 
painting, artist by artist, down to his own time. 
There is no mention of the competition and its 
pressures. David appears not as the sweating 
contestant, grasping at all available clichds in 
his rush to bring off his entry, but as a profound 
and sophisticated critic, serenely taking the 
measure of his century. His “Mars and Min- 
*..enia!L> Bryson suggests, was only_a pretext for 
“Ironic contextualization”: it is 

essentially a patterning, a reordering, a turning of 
sources; and perhaps the most accurate word to de- 
scribe his activity is the rhetorical term trope . . . . 
Within an ironic suspension, “Mara and Minerva” 
tropes tradition in the first place by gathering it 
together through synecdoche or totality - David's 
palimpsest recapitulates a dynasty of styles, from 
Natoire to Doyen; and it tropes tradition in the next 
place by fragmentation or bathos - each component 
style is defined and diminished by bringing forward 
from the past the earlier style it had laboured to 
replace, and at the same lime by presenting from the 
future (he later style whioh rendered It obsolete. 

And much more beside, all in the same vein. 
The tone is authoritative, the form relentlessly 
conceptual, and the content far removed from 
any 1 historical, biographical or psychological 
reality; but what is perhaps most remarkable, 
arid typical, is the disproportion between the. 
formidable analytical apparatus and its modest 
target: a molehill Is being troped into a moun- 
tain. • * - - 
In two earlier books , Word and Image (1981) 
and Vision and Painting (1983), Bryson out- 
lined a theory of painting as “art ot the sign" 
and pointed out its implications for art history,' 
which he regards as the dustbowl among the 
humanities. Jn Tradition and Desire he pro- 


a v^uimnw viiv ui ttaaj 

reacted to the influence of earlier painters, 
using David; Ingres: and Defoctoix as ex- 
amples, It is his claim that art historians have 
foistepfesented tradition as a form of progress 
in which successive generations of artists profit 
from ;the experience of thefr predecessors. ; 
Pliny 1 first ccraimltted this error In chronicling 
the rise qf pilpting from priniitive beginnings , 
to pfeffedriod fa' lZeinds. Vsari, tracing art 1 ? 
4dvdnre. ffpm ; (C^dtroe; N^icbelangela, fefi 
, l^toifae’smtiV trap thbpgh; jfa a late-coming 
yic^'pfih-a^tibn'he shdiild have known bet; 

. tor;- JAjid d^Wri' tq the ^rejent; according to ~ 
Bryso^ J arri historians have fakep, M .com- • 
plarentiy VtoffraVd-Iooking” View of tradition's 


ment.- -for, the predece&qf to sow the. 

^^'^Pfabric^ 

Which aije j 

.. wJ ;.progi^iyeiyr^qiaifi'4d; by shbse- 
g^mtions amounts mefaly fo : 4 hew 
^ gryson qqhrij^ wJhe Academic . 


view of tradition as the advance of knowledge. 

But the painter, Bryson claims, sees it as a 
mortal threat lo his individuality which he must 
overcome, lest the “flood of images from the 
past" drown his own image. Bryson's view of 
the ways in which tradition is transmitted is not 
unlike Gombrich’s, but where Gombrich stres- 
ses tradition’s gradual, constructive continuity, 
Bryson points to its “hidden, darker consequ- 
ences” and dismisses what he calls the “myth of 
peaceful transmission”: the course of tradition 
is not a peaceful flow, but a series of battles. 
His description of the contest between the 
painter and tradition is starkly graphic. He 
pictures the young artist in the studio, tran- 
scribing the “data of the visual field before 
him". Desire, an urge arising within his body, 
his vital , energetic self, prompts him to express 
his personal vision. But immediately the “dead 
hand of the schema lays itself across his own, 
binding his fingers to the repetition of the ways 
things have been done in the past. Tradition 
here behaves as a.kind of manual paralysis, an 
ebbing of the hand's natural vitality . . And 
even if he could free his eye and hand from 
tradition's grip, the painter would still be com- 
pelled to express his vision in forms that view- 
ers will understand, in other words, in a visual 
language codified by tradition. The only way to 
break this vicious circle is to devise strategies 
that will out-manoeuvre tradition, that - while 
seeming to serve it - will turn its flank or 
“trope” it, to use Bryson's favourite term. 

If there is any positive evidence that artists 
ever reacted to tradition in this way, Bryson 
does not present it. One would suppose that an 
oppression so overwhelming and universal 
would have roused painters to forms of self- 
defence less obscure than the cryptic signs and 
tropes that he reads into their works. Rebellion 
against teachers and schools is, of course, a 
common, generational event in the arts as in 
other fields, but it is difficult to document any- 
thing resembling that chronic, pervasive fear of 
engulfinent and supersession by the past which 
Bryson attributes- to the timeless creature he 
calls “the painter”. For the period with which 
his book deals, 1770-1850, the abundant evi- 
dence of works and words proves, on the con- 
trary, that artists looked on tradition as a re- 
source rather than a threat, and very muc|i by 
choice cultivated affinities with a wide variety 
of earlier artists. There were historical reasons 
for this which Bryson does not mention, among 
them the riseof the Museum which, by opening 
a wider view of the past to them, helped to free 
artists from their academic confinement. But 
the complexities of historical situations do not 
seem to interest him; his very few references to 
ascertainable facts (such as the claim, based on 
his misreading of a sentence In David’s pam- 
phlet on the “Sabines", that the “Dioscuri" of 
Monte Cavallo came to Paris with Napoleon's 
Italian booty) show him on slippeiy ground. 
He is more comfortable with such abstract con- 
cepts as The Painter, The Viewer, The Image, 
Tradition and’ Desire which in their neat sim- 
plicity, fit into his theoretical schemes and to 
which; by way of emphasis, he gives concretely 
human attributes: Images have feelings and 
thoughts which he is able to read; Tradition has 
hands, a voice and ah ugly disposition, 

• The base on which ;Bryfon sets up. fijs <Jcx> 

tfine; of painting' ah, “art of,tfie si^n’’ |s a ; 

theory of vkidn, : or 'Sdsipulity’’, WfacIrKe ex- 
plains at length, in prose of merciless difficulty, 
peppered with tends such as “dyad", “Sprtl- 
tung", “alterity" and “othering”. Its essential 
claim is that. vision is not simply eye-experi- 
enqe, but comes to us filtered through. socially 
acquired knowlecjge. We learn, through verbal 
descriptions by others, to read the images that 
fill our .field of vision as “signs”, indicators pf 
meanings Thus language enteft into the bi- 
polar experience pfsiglti. as athirdtefm: as jf 
IdPkirig through speefortes, We stfo through -j»; 
screen pf signs Which organize pur aqfariertce. , 
Tliis is basic to ppr visual understand hg Qf 
three-dimensiqriaj bodidg and yoiume> i: ^hib|i 
is not directly conveyed tiiro^b retblal Im- 
•presridfe it* alsoiqccqrdlog toBiyson.lhe 
means- Pf out »|f-pw^htatlpn to the Social 
wdrid.f;.:.^ s..,-.-:' i'-Vi 

fa tbtfdc^prton'ofv&Cn^irkngtothfliubJcc:,'the : 
‘ subject is located as aft linage*; so’ that concuireptly 

• With the rtorgatjisStiorf bf internal risjon artnipd the 
signs.Vahd as a; further Consequence of-rhe^me 


organize the images projected out into the world 
(towards others) according to collectively legiti- 
mated prescriptions. 

Which leads him to the further point that in 
patriarchal societies the males set the codes of 
visuality, while the powerless females submit 
to them: it is the mule that describes, and the 
female that is described. The stage is thus set 
for a discussion of David's “Oath of the Hora- 
tii" as a representation of “humanity broken in 
two, across the bar of gender", and at the same 
time of 

human visuality, in which both painter and viewer 
must take their place . . . stricken by a principle of 
alterity which deforms the world of sight, or perhaps 
reflects back to us an intrinsic deformity, an “other- 
ing" which runs throughout our being, and occurs 
here locally in the world of sight. 

Readers may begin to wonder at this point 
whether these confident assertions have any 
bearing on David’s work and intentions. The 
result of this hurricane of analysis, at any rate, 
is strangely disappointing. In the “Oath of 
Horatii”, we leam, David left behind the 
eclectic, academic classicism of his early work 
and created a new, more radical form of neo- 
classicism. It is the conventional view of the 
matter, though the fact is hidden behind a rhe- 
torical flourish: 

Strength here is to be found only in . - ■ the accept- 
ance of laiccomiflg. of tradition, end of tradition’s 
gaze. In the place where the I might have been, there 
it, the tradition, stands, but in order that an eye 
might arise; an eye rid of its primal dream, yet not 
ridden, or derided by tradition. 

Though Bryson here seems to speak in David's 
voice, he does not tell us much about David’s 
distinctive strategy in overcoming tradition. 

The later works of David are given little 
notice. In the “Battle of Romans and Sabines" , 
his first, important post-Revolutionary paint- 
ing, Bryson detects the influence of Flaxman, 
and attributes it to David’s anxiety to give his 
picture the appearance of sleekest modernity: 
“it must be executed in a pure Directoire 
style”. It would have been interesting to learn 
whether David later planned to execute his 
great “Coronation" in a pure Empire style, and 
by which of the various available tropes he 
intended to defend himself against the influ- 
ence of Rubens, but the picture is not men- 
tioned. . . 

... Bryson’s concentration on the. discursive 
aspects of painting necessarily narrows his in- 
quiry into the transmission of influence. He - 
leaves aside the essentially pictorial means of 
expression - colour is hardly mentioned - and 


docs not concern himself with any of the formal 
and technical problems that are a stimulus and 
a torment to artists. Painting, as he discusses it, 
is not practised with brush and paint, but 
waged, as a subtle strategy, with ideas, or with 
ideas about ideas. On that level of abstraction, 
the most sensuous of the arts pules into unreal- 
ity, remote from sensation and matter, and 
unrelated to the actual work of painters. When 
he comes to consider Ingres, Bryson faces the 
difficulty that Ingres was neither in any very 
obvious way a victim of tradition, nor impor- 
tantly a narrative artist. This leads him to de- 
vise a particularly sophisticated method for 
Ingres, one that allows the painter to get 
around tradition while seeming to embrace it 
to the point of self-denial. 

In what amounts to (he book's centrepiece 
and one of its most ingenious feats of reinter- 
pretation, Bryson takes a hard look at the 
“Apotheosis of Homer", usually regarded as 
Ingres’s most explicit^ orthodox tribute to the 
classical tradition, and discovers (as one might 
expect of the era fly tropeur) that there is 
subterfuge in the homage, that “camouf- 
lage . . . forms the essence of the Apotheosis". 
Ingres, it appears, has made good use of a special 
trope, that of totality or “self-evacuation", one 
of Bryson's more recondite concepts. He has 
“outbid tradition by ullowing himself to be 
flooded by Raphael", and has thereby adueved 
“a self-evacuation that is absolutely his. and 
completely self-defining. Homer is blind, and 
the arts of antiquity, particularly its painting, for 
the most part dust and ashes: a great consolation 
to the lale-oming painter. He has shown an 
appropriately ghost-like Apelles leading 
Raphael, his own alter ego, toward Homer, and 
at the same time relegated Poussin, his more 
dangerous, because more proximate, predeces- 
sor to a lower region, a clever move of 
divide-and-rule. Opposite Apelles stands Phi- 
dias, more robustly corporeal, pointing to his 
forehead in order to demonstrate “that the 
source of art can only be revealed by a screening 
out of external vision", a gesture that neatly 
confirms Bryson’s own insistence on "blindness 
or evacuation of the mind as a precondition for 
innovative art'.' and at the same time referring to 
the painting's “overall trope, of surrounding and 

cordoning off the totality of Influence’- 

At this juncture, Bryson starts on a newline 
of interpretation, one that is directed to his 
second theme. Desire. Phidias’ gesture calls 
up the idea bf an “inner theatre of the Imagina- 
tion . . . where eros and the body form a 
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EDWARDLEAR 

The Life of a 
Wanderer 

Tfamoys all.pyer the worid for- bis Books of 
^Nonsense, Edward Lear was also a superb 
illustrator, natural ist and 1 andscape painter - : 
a genuine original with a keen sense of fun. 

NoW the classic biography by Vivien Nonkes 1 
is published in a new Ariel edition, to cointicfa 
with the Edward Lear exhibition at the Royal ' 
Academy of Arts. The book draws extensively . 

; on Lear’s letter : and . diaries to present a . 
delightful portrait: of this lovable Victorian . . 
•eccentric. • " J ■ . 
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counter force to the pressure of tradition 
Significantly, Ingres has represented the Iliad 
and Odyssey as female personifications, 
actually following a Hellenistic relief that was 
one of his models, a fact that Bryson does not 
mention: "by showing the Iliad and Odyssey as 
governed or protected by the female body, 
Ingres reaffirms his belief in the capacity of 
desire to make every precursor his own con- 
temporary For eros is always of the present, 
and of the present, sighted world, Ingres is the 
master. While seeming to pay homage to Hom- 
er, he has gone behind him and, “with charac- 
teristic duplicity”, appropriated his primal, 
sexual energy - has in effect stolen his Muse. If 
this long explanation seems strained (and it is 
entirely unsupported by any external evi- 
dence), it has the advantage of fitting Bryson's 
thesis perfectly. Without actually claiming that 
Ingres consciously contrived this strategy of 
deception and secret self-glorification, Bryson 
merely presents it as a fact: his reading of the 
text, based on a higher code, has no need of 
historical verification. 

In his last chapter, devoted to Delacroix’s 
paintings in the half-domes and cupolas of the 
library in the Palais Bourbon, Bryson changes 
his approach. Instead of searching the indi- 
vidual images for signs of a struggle with artis- 
tic influences - though the twenty-two scenes 
from classical and biblical antiquity, with their 
echoes of Michelangelo, Raphael, Rubens and 
Rembrandt, doubtless teem with tropes - he 
chooses to interpret the entire cycle as an 
attempt by Delacroix to subvert, covertly, the 
very idea of that culture which he seems to be 
celebrating. For it is Attila, "trampling Italy 
and the Arts underfoot", not Orpheus, "civiliz- 
ing the Greeks and teaching them the Arts of 
Peace", who emerges as the hero in whom 
Delacroix rejoices, because lie finds in him that 
"feral" energy, that biological vigour which 


correspond to his own Desire, the id of his art 
So sure is Biyson of this insight that he makes 
Delacroix say (in the voice of Bryson): 

What propels culture ... is something primal and 
animal-like ... the real place of culture is the body, 
which Is always present to us. no matter in what time 
we come; and I. Delacroix, will show this to you by 
going behind Tradition to its source, in which I can 
also participate. By reversing cultural sublimation. I 
shall necessarily appear as an iconoclast, a kind or 
Attila; but this action’ is necessary and unless it is 
performed we will feel intolerably belated and fallen. 

Delacroix, of course, has always been sus- 
pected of an affinity with Attila, but the vein of 
ferocity that Bryson detects in the Bourbon 
Library will still come as a surprise to some 
readers. Thus “Archimedes Killed by the Sol- 
dier" turns out not to be about the martyrdom 
of an inte llectual, but the destruction - by a 
wholesomely feral aggressor - of a man debili- 
tated by mental work. In "Hippocrates Refus- 
ing the Gifts of the King of Persia”, an intellec- 
tual, resembling Archimedes, wilfully and 
arrogantly rejects the "beauty of barbarism". 
"Pliny the Elder", about to die while observing 
the eruption of Vesuvius, has earned his fate by 
a hubristic excess of intellectual curiosity, to 
which Bryson, however, concedes "a primitive 
power". In the second cupola, Delacroix unex- 
pectedly shows Socrates not drinking the (pre- 
sumably well-deserved) hemlock, but being 
attended by his daemon. This sexually ambi- 
guous figure, which Delacroix called “son 
gdnie ou dfimon familier", gives Bryson some 
trouble by its multiple character of Fame, 
Muse, Angel and Demon, though he eventual- 
ly manages to fit it into the Attila-Orpheus 
polarity, for in this second cupola of the Lib- 
rary “the Muse or daemon acts ... as the 
copula between the Immediate bodily present, 
and the temporal span of Tradition”. It is one 
of the perplexing features of Bryson’s method 


Fattening up the antique 
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] Robert Snell 

| JAMES PRADIER 
, Corrapoadance 
I Tome I (1790-1833) 

; Tome II (1834-1842) 

Edited by Douglas Siler 

i 380pp. Geneva: Ubrairie DrOz. 

| — i ; 

i A biographical, note might be composed as 
„ ; 0 ' follows: “James (Jean-Jacques) Pradier , sculp- 
' •. tor, 0 fficer of the Ldgion d’honneur, professor 
at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts and holder of 
: various foreign decorations, bom in Geneva in 
1790, renowned for his works in the Ghanibre 
des Ddput&s, theSfinat, theBourse, on the Arc 
de Triomphe and in the Place de la Concorde, 
and for Napoleon’s tomb*, has served every 
regime shice the Restoration, and won wide 
popularity for his ‘private’ works, his marble 
Venuseg, Psyches, Bacchantes, Cassandras, 
Pandoras, etc. Pioneered arid’ profited. from 
the application of industrial methods for the 
. distribution of these as statuettes: passionate, 

. aggressive, yet urbane, he loves children, 
i 'fishing, the countryside, especially that of 
.. ! : Switzerland, and composing poetry and music: 
^ : e is , hr accomplished if, by contain porary 
■ •• standards .not anihiusualjy prolific coiyespon- 

v v : . ■' -v.; : j|- * ,VW.' 

: This lijtftpart of Pradier’s large outputisnriw 
' ...being published in four volufnes j Volume Qne. 
’ is fascinating bn! several levels.' Douglas $iler 
. j has assembled the letters with scrupulouscare, 

! . provided magnificent . footnotes, brief 1 - bio- 
{ graphics of the protagonists, a cbronplogy and'a 
! ; family .Cree; he has been supported by J acqu « 
!, de Caso wlth a helpful critical Introduction; 

' . Pradier was, it has been noted, “un infetigable 
-H-: sojlidteuri’: a large part of this volume consists 
of letters to and from Ministers, government 
! ; officials and aristocrats, dealing wjUb potential • 
■ and actual commissions, payments for Himself 
r ... and -hi? workmen, shipments. of raafble.and 
| applications for official Studio space . Wetrafci 
Pradieris rapid rise to success from his expul- 
sion from the Villa Medids ln 1818 (apparen tly 
for trying to.asseSsiriate the. Director's dog), to 
his first major commission, tHe monument to 
the dub de Berry at Versailles, and the -later 
‘ ; allegories of w La Liberie” and “L’drdrb: pub- 
lic" following the I83Q Revolution*. 'fbis part : 


of the correspondence will contribute signifi- 
cantly to our knowledge of the organization of 
arts administration, of state competitions and 
private patronage, under the Restoration and 
Louis-Phitippe. 

Other letters, between friends and officials 
about Pradier, further illuminate on this score. 
There are finally his letters to his wife Louise 
d’Arcet (whom he divorced In 1844 and. who 


that the meanings he gives to particular images 
change from one instance to the next, and at 
times simply fade away. Unlike Socrates 
daemon, the Muse who hovers lovingly over 
the body of the dreaming poet in "Hesiod and 
the Muse”, one of the most beautiful and 
memorable figures in the cycle, rates no discus- 
sion at ail, probably because she does not fit 
into Bryson's scheme which requires that the 
sleeping poet be read as signifying "dislocation 
in time . ■ . for in Hesiod all men are born out of 
time”. 

His readings of the individual scenes follow 
the semantic order he has imposed on the over- 
all programme of the Library ceiling, and 
therefore often contradict the paintings' appa- 
rent subjects, not to mention their expressive 
and aesthetic effect. They are, in some in- 
stances, not merely implausible, but in their 
wordy complexity deeply antipictorial and in- 
artistic. Bryson is at pains to explain that the 
meanings of the particular scenes do not reveal 
themselves "in some eternal moment of the 
Gaze", but come to life "in the mobility of the 
glance", in slides and slippages "between the 
anticipatory or proleptic, and the deferred, or 
postponed". From this vertiginous merry-go- 
round of the early and late, of pre-Orphic and 
fallen states, of tradition and desire, “the view- 
er emerges as the hero . . . and as the truer 
avatar of Attila than the painter is able to be". 

Of the many surprises in Bryson’s inter- 
pretation of the Bourbon Library paintings, 
the greatest is his courage in erecting all of this 
large structure on a highly personal reading. 
His tone is declarative, his method severely 
deductive; there Is no room for doubt. He has 
not found it necessary to test his results against 
any external body of evidence, he seeks no 
confirmation from the record of Delacroix's 
other works or of his general development, nor 
does he examine what is known of Delacroix’s 


new Mused de Versailles; in 1835 we followed 
him to his home town of Geneva where his 
monument to Rousseau is unveiled, and a ban- 
quet held in his honour. 

But a great deal was going on beneath this 
glittering surface. Pradier was still, in themid- 
1830s, obliged to support Juliette Drouet and 
their daughter, and, for all his reputation, offi- 
cial favour sometimes depended on the most 


bewipe;a model for Ma^meBpviiy), and, • etntrbiiing circumstances 

most interest! n gly, to - his former rnist ress . the. , 1ms was demonstrated ii\ 1834 in the affair of 
acttcaa. Julrettc D rouet (who was to become, the projected crowning of the Arc de I’Etofle. 

. after lg33,. Victor; H,“8° . s life long companion Tbe letterS concerning this commission - Pra- 
andtho- authoress ofa formor®, famous, and dfor ndvef gave up fryingto obtain it -r and the: 

-SWP lek: ^mohul and pdtitlcal Intrigues -be* 
their Ultimate daughter, and are full of finn,: Jund it. are here pubyshed for the first time; 
pateroa^tic ndvi«; they pffer ; jnsights;lftto: qrtteies-In 'suppcfrt'of -Pi»- 


j - j . j* — uruejesm sun port or Fra- 

■ amtemjforai^ attitudes to; health; and; educa- 1 . dipt; arp, appended fo this volume. 

conduct to Which an r aSppmgi actress Haight be > jMmb^adler-was alsddrawinfiUDonthe sculh- 
e^pept^ to adhere, / fori* Kf^artp' i^ 

1 Volume Two finds Pradier rnarried and llv-^ vni vpH • 


opinions and intentions. Delacroix was hi a ) I 
ly communicative artist; his Bourbon Uh 
project is particularly well documented 2 
are passnges in his journals, letters and**? ' 
on art thatbenr directly on It. BrysoamaS 
use or mention of them. With his own stat 
key he belabours the lock he has chosen Z 
most promising. It is true that there is wZ 
in the contextual evidence that support ; 
expectations, and understandable that k 
should have found Delacroix's constant » 
occupation with actual painting probu 
irrelevant to iiis own, more intricately couctp. I 
twil, line of thouxht. The trouble is that teu 
key does not fit. The meanings that he ImpL 
on the paintings in the Bourbon Libraiywo^ 
have been unthinkable in 1838-47; to im™ 
them to Delacroix is to commit an obVbl 
anachronism. That does not invalidate then; 
readers who take the trouble to penetrate ife 
obscurities of his language may learn to undo- 
stand, and perhaps to admire, bis ingenioB 
system, but in doing so they will be studyhr 
Bryson, not Delacroix. On balance, they 
find Delacroix more interesting. 

"Foregrounding", a term Bryson usea ( voj 
much applies to his own work, whose cons- 
ented apparatus of analysis constantly occupies 
the centre of the stage, blocking the viewofin 
ostensible subjects. Though his book Is de- 
voted to art as discourse, it is only la its pitiful I 
plates that the artists are allowed to speak (w ! 
themselves - as if to furnish yet another exm- ' 
pie of “displacement". There is little indicate ' 
that the author is aware of the greatness o( 
David, Ingres and Delacroix on whom he u 
ruthlessly exercises his theories. He gives any 
appearance of taking his ideas more serioody 
than their work, which is to say that he doauM 
take art seriously enough. For all its dark In- 
tricacy of argument and language, this u i 
frivolous book. 


lure was thus, for Pradier, threatened, sto 
sculptors would increasingly turn for a hviog 
popular, modern-dress subjects - a tendency 
much discussed in the contemporary pr» 
Pradier recalls Ingres's words to him (Inga 
was on his way back from Rome In the same 
year): "nous nc sommes plus que deux pour 
soutenir Part chnncelant”. 

This may also be a fine example of sublima- 
tion: Prndler’s journey yields a rich crop of 
letters to Louise in which he attempts to up. 
hold their faltoring marrlnge. He Is reduced w 
clichd in the expression of grief and angen « 
adopts a conventionalized stoicism, echohj 
the tone of his earlier letters to Juliette, in ® 
resolvo to support Louise in tho efforts he i* 
quires of her if she is to mend her ways, loui* 
finally joins him in Romo and contlnuejb 
transgress, later to reveal nil in her artoo^ 
graphical Mdinotres de 
Volume Two of tho Correspondance endst®. 
the decision to divorce. . ! ^ 

The letters as a whole promise to he 
source for students of Romantic art and 1JW 
Hire (especially when we come to 
friendship with Flaubert); but they glvaj”* 
direct clues about Pradicr’s aesthetic stwj 
and do not, so far, hint that he w» Vl 
troubled by the critical debate which hls*£ 
attracted. His reputation as an artist n« 
sealed by Baudelaire, who, in 1846, 
reject the whole of contemporary^ 
because Pradier was its king. Prad«r?J5 
“fattened up a few antique torsos’’, 
gteat illusionistic skill and sensuality ha 
organizing imagination add a. critkw.'f 
gence. This seems to reflect a wider 


ln , st yf 6 ' He dwn^d a iarge. -property; nh • vjanin; foUowing' tfie'animal winter Jadta Tn 
YiW^Vvra,. 1 and In (Heir , a^entin: 

mannfer described, in 1834, as ‘fijourgeois’and.;^^^^ woll ij 

“solgnd^ Py ; 1839 their parties -i* . bec^siipe • l^S^dw- 

notprfously extravagant., ;mean%: ',(a^thfi^^ tike 

: benefiting . -frQm. - Lpuls-PhiHppo’s ^umemusf ^ jmr^a^ tiiesSon - 

'•* v .! ‘-'fy _ '.V \ ' . - • ; -n-- -jf.- VirvTT-- i^tt- ' 


which includes such varying shades piop^j 
as those of Thord, Planche, and evew - 
himself. If Flaubert’s "Phidias” WBSv»^ 
claims, a Romantic, his RomanticlMn 
itnderatood in a very limited Behse- 

mnu houn KfUMlth the choicea^ •<,. 


ment. 6f his subject-matter; ...W*- 

: However, led hira to do little more fli^ 
tome of the prevailing expectatfqr 8 V* ( 
ai)d dlass. Indeed, the tetter; 
Vneed.to;satiBfy pertain 
qttirements, and to be seen to be 
• also a driving force, behind the 
respopdence will pbint'.us. lowaro®^ 
■ uodert landing of the bases; 
logtoal, of his public Success. :y ; > 
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Courtly commissions 


P enis Stevens 

LEWIS LOCKWOOD 

Music in Renaissance Ferrara 1400-1505: The 
creating of a musical centre in the fifteenth 
century 

355pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50. 

0193164043 

The aim of this study of music in fifteenth- 
century Ferrara is “to trace and interpret the 
main stages of a complex process that changed 
the nature of music over several generations in 
the hiBtory of an Italian city-state". The choice 
of this particular city and century, understand- 
ably a reflection of Lewis Lockwood's special 
interests, lectures and seminars, is a happy one 
in view of the unusual wealth of material to be 
found in the various archives relating to Ferrara, 
and the remarkable richness of musical remains 
testifying to the artistic vigour of both court and 
chapel. 

Of the prehistory of music in Ferrara little 
appears to be known, although one of the most 
important manuscript sources for brilliantly 
embellished versions of sacred and secular 
pieces, to be played either on some kind of 
early keyboard instrument or on unspecified 
duetting instruments, was in all probability 
copied in Ferrara. This fourteenth-century 
treasure-trove, later taken to Faenza, may 
never reveal all of its secrets, yet it stands as an 
imposing monument to ingenuity and virtuosity 
in an age when the development of a new 
repertoire was at its height. 

Music seems to have been seriously encour- 
aged first of all in the reign of Niccold in d’Este 
(1393-1441), for in addition to the copious 


documentary records of musicians' appoint- 
ments there are indications that certain surviv- 
ing works were commissioned from composers 
living far distant, who would send the music to 
Ferrara for performance there. One such work 
is Dufay’s ballade C'est bien raison, a suave 
piece of polyphonic homage to Niccolb, whose 
peacemaking proclivities are mentioned in the 
text. Whether or not the reference is to his 
mediation between the Visconti and a 
Florentine- Venetian league in 1433, the style 
points to this year, although the composer's 
only recorded visit to Ferrara took place in 
1437. But if Niccolb encouraged the pursuit of 
music, it was his son and heir, Leonello, who 
took it genuinely to heart by learning to sing 
and to play the organ. He was also active in the 
field of secular music, especially in the 
area of courtly dancers as developed and 
perfected by Domenico da Piacenza and 
Guglielmo Ebreo. 

Borso d’Este, who succeeded Leonello by an 
act of benign usurpation in 1450, continued to 
promote the artistic and decorative aspects of 
court life by commissioning the fresco cycle of 
the Sala del mesi in the Palazzo Schifanoia and 
the great illuminated Latin Bible which still 
bears his name. Many of these illuminations 
depict scenes of music-making, some of them 
of such interest to those concerned with instru- 
ments and performance practice that it might 
have been helpful to include them among the 
illustrations here. 

Undoubtedly Ferrara reached its highest 
point, musically speaking, under Ercole I 
(1471-1505), who not only inaugurated the 
building of a new court chapel, Santa Maria di 
Corte, but saw to it that its roster of musicians 
included some of the most famous singers and 


Tridentine tunes 


John Whenham 

JEROME ROCHE 

North Italian Church Music In the Age of 
Monteverdi 

177pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
0193161184 

Despite widespread interest in the music of 
Monteverdi, the work of his Italian contem- 
poraries remains lamentably under-repre- 
sented in modem editions, and discussion of it 
is generally confined to specialist publications 
and to a few pages in general histories of music. 
Jerome Roche’s new study, which places Mon- 
teverdi’s sacred music in the more general con- 
text of music written for the cathedrals, parish 
churches and religious confraternities of north- 
ern Italy during the early decades of the seven- 
teenth century, is, thus, a welcome addition to 
the literature. 

The book is a thorough reworking of Dr 
Roche’s doctoral dissertation, updated in the 
light of his own more recent work as well as of 
the researches of other scholars. Neverthe- 
less, in its structure and pacing it seems de- 
signed primarily for the student and general 
reader- rather than for the specialist.. Almost 
half the book is devoted to general introduc- 
tory chapters which examine the climate of 
thought affecting church music after the Coun- 
cil of Trent, the social context of the music and 
the liturgies for which iLwas written, of which 
Mass and. Vespers were the most important. 
Roche’s approach in these chapters is to elab- 
orate in each case a "few central ideas. If this 
occasionally leads to a slightly didactic tone, 
then that is compensated for by the clarity, and 
confidence with which large and. potentially 
Y*iy complex issues are handled. 

A further chapter: deals with the transition 

from ^tf : cappella io continiio-aceompanied 

rtuiSlCi 1 and though Roche is! mainly concerned 
with the latter, he emphasizes the gradual na- 
ture of the change to new styles and the extent 1 ■ 
, fo whirii their introduction was dictated or con- 
sftairied by practical considerations. Practical- 
ty iSi; df "course , -an important concept id 
church iquric; iti the seventeenth centuiy .it was 
rejected) first Of all, in publicatipus of large- 


composers in Europe. Like Leonello, Ercole 
greatly enjoyed participating in vocal ensem- 
ble music with (he professionals who served 
him, as is proved by a diplomatic dispatch sent 
from Ferrara to Federico I Gonzaga at Mantua 
in 1481: "I found [the duke] together with some 
of his singers; and when they had sung for liis 
pleasure quite a while, not a song but solmiza- 
tion syllables in a book of Masses, he drew me 
over to the window and learned from me what 
Your Excellency has written to me.” 

The remarkable contributions made by 
Johannes Martini, Josquin and Obrecht to the 
musical repertory at Ferrara receive detailed 
analysis and discussion in the third part of Pro- 
fessor Lockwood's book, which in addition to 
its ample documentation offers five appendixes 

Note issues 

David Fallows 

JOHN CALDWELL 
Editing Early Music 

125pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £15 
(paperback, £6.95). 

0198161433 


;*ult therpspurces avallaHli. Monteverdi’s Ves- 
peri' pf T610, which can be phr formed with or 

n is case id; 

. JwnL' A mdrt 7 extreme example hi provided by. 


Ignazio Donati’s Salmi boscareccl of 1623, 
which can be performed by as few as six soloists 
or as many as twelve sqloists, a six-part ripieno 
choir and Instruments. In most north Italian 
churches, such large forces would have been 
available only for the patronal festival, for 
which extra musicians were imported from 
neighbouring establishments. 

More importantly, the new music for one, 
two and three voices with continub accompani- 
ment was welcomed in churches not only be- 
cause it lent itself to the intimate expression of 
a devotional fervour in tune with the ideals of 
the Counter-Reformation, but also because it 
could be performed in circumstances where 
only a few skilled singers were available. The 
consequent widespread cultivation of the new 
music meant that stylistic innovation was by no 
means restricted to the work of composers em- 
ployed in the larger cities or at princely courts. 
As more of the music of this period becomes 
available in modern editions, I suspect that we 
shall find that developments in church style 
occasionally anticipated those found in secular 
music. After all, many of the composers who 
issued volumes of secular music during the 
1620s and 1630s were themselves church musi- 
cians. 

Four chapters of Roche’s book are devoted 
to discussion of stylistic development. The 
organization of the material here into two 
Chapters on ^nailer-scale music and two on 
large-scale settings rhakeS for a coherent ex- 
amination of common technical features and 
also has the merit of grouping pieces, albeit 
roughly, according to their liturgical function, 
with motets forming the majority df setting for 
one, two and three voices, Masses and Vesper ' 
psalms the majority of the large-scale settings.' 
The lack of modem editions clearly proved a ; 
major constraint on ; the amount of musical 
commentary that could be included , but Roche ' 
. skilfully interweaves discussion of music that is ; 
available (mtich of it in his own editions) with 
works that are represented by substantial 
musical example*. The name that recurs most 
frequently in these chapters is that of.Alessan- 
dro Grand!, the Schubert to Monteverdi’s 
Beethoven an inspired melodist who served ak . 
Monteverdi’s assistant : at St Mark's .Venice,;:, 
before moving to Bergamo, where 1 he died ip . 
. the plague of 1$30. Although Roche pefhpps 
allows his enthusiasm for Grand! to pust tbq : 
rival claim for aftentipri of Glovanoi Rovetia, 

; u is evident that ^collected edition of. Grand! s 


Editing music is essentially no different from 
editing text: you assemble the source mat- 
erials; you identify discrepancies, ambiguities 
or improbabilities; you resolve these by estab- 
lishing a procedure that adequately balances 
logic with subjective judgment; and you devise 
the clearest possible way of presenting the re- 
sults in print. Intellectually speaking, the first 
stage is relatively easy. But the otheT stages can 
offer a searching challenge to the mind and the 
range of potential problems is inevitably wider 
in music than it is for literary texts. The last 
stage, the formal presentation, obviously bene- 
fits from a certain uniformity: while every 
reader is grateful for an edition that looks diffe- 
rent and shows an independent appraisal of 
how best to print a particular work, it remains 
true that an edition that departs from the norm 
in its presentation is likely to draw attention to 
its editorial techniques rather than to the work 
being edited. 

To aid that conformity in editions of early 
music, three publishers collaborated in 1963 on 
a pamphlet, Editing Early Music; Notes on the 
preparation of printer’s copy. This was plainly 
designed as a musical, equivalent to those use- 
ful little books on other technical matters from 
the Cambridge University Press: it is only ab- 
out 5,000 words long, it is straightforward, it 
confines itself largely to the final stage of the 
process and it carries the unmistakable stamp 
of the most individualistic and forthright of its 
authors, Thurston Dart. 

John Caldwell’s Editing Early Music was a 
response to an invitation to replace the older 
pamphlet. But relatively little has happened in 
the last twenty years to justify such a replace- 
ment. In general, editors of music today Still 
use the techniques formulated in the 1950s; 
and although the physical procedures for set- 


devoted to sources, letters and memoranda of 
various kinds, as well as two chronologies: one 
dealing with the exchange of correspondence 
betewcen Duke Ercole and his ambassadors on 
the subject of benefices (an essential element 
in the deployment of patronage), the other 
presenting a list of musicians active at Ferrara 
from 1377 until 1505. 

An exceptionally complete index, taken in 
conjunction with the capably organized sub- 
stance of the book, enables the reader to look 
upon this research work as reference material 
of incomparable utility. It shows Ferrara to be 
a court of altogether unusual renown and inde- 
pendence whose musical manifestations stand 
out clearly against a historical background rich 
in both colour and detail. 


ting the music in print are changing they are 
still in a state of "flux' that makes easy or 
useful summary difficult. Briefly, the earlier 
pamphlet remains valuable and should be 
reprinted. 

So Caldwell opted for something different: a 
larger book that tnkes the reader more fully 
into the editor's study and considers nil stages 
of the process. He discusses transcription tech- 
niques, note reduction, verbal texts, continuo 
realizations and many of the other matters that 
plague the editor on his way through. As an 
experienced editor he has strong views on most 
issues, expressing them in the sober, no-non- 
sense manner that is characteristic of his wri- 
ting. Most of his advice is clear and practical. 
And he is particularly good In explaining the 
ins and outs of the publishing process - though 
example 5 is a solemn object-lesson in that it 
shows how somebody clearly misunderstood 
Caldwell’s own proof corrections. He is also 
good in discussing the various possible solu- 
tions to the problem of accidentals, showing 
some of the ways in which the conventions 
changed historically and how the editor must 
adapt his approach to the circumstances. An 
example from a Bach flute sonata shows how a 
more thoughtful approach can produce a result 
that improves significantly on the Neue Baqh- 
Ausgabe, 

It could be argued that the book would haVe 
benefited if ".early " had been omitted from the 
title and Cardwell had expanded his relatively 
few comments on the editing of more recent 
music. After all* many of the same issues arise . 
in music of the nineteenth century, and it is 
often easier to focus on the most important 
questions if editing is separated from transcrip- 
tion. Some of the best and most dear-sighted 
editorial work in recenl years has 'been in 
the nineteenth-century repertory. Moreover, 
when he discusses medieval music Caldwell 
sometimes seems to digress too far into the 
subject of transcription - the business of de- 
ciphering early notation and rendering it into 
modern form. What he says here is unquestion- 
ably scrupulous and in many ways important. 
Bui by the criteria he accepts it is better to keep 
transcription and editing separate, however 
much they may overlap in practice. 


GAUGUIN'S TAHITI 

The Original Manuscript 

• Edited and Introduced by Nicholas Wadley 

; NOA NOA is Paul Gauguin's own accounl of fils first two yqars in Tahiti, written on 
; , h|s retufri to Paris in 18? 3. It Is his most Important piece of writing which gives a 
fascinating insight into the mind and imagination of the artist - weaving hls own 
' ; experience and Maori myth and legend into an evocative semi-fictional form'. 

This new edition js based on the original manuscript, and in editing the text, 
Nicholas Wadley sets Ihe manuscript in the context of Gauguin's life and art as a '■ 
whole. The illustrations include many of [he glorious works painted in Tahiti, plus 
watercolours,. drawings and woodcuts which also complement the narrative. - 
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Geoffrey Chaucer: "Trollusand Criseyde*’: A 
new edition of “The Book of Troilus'' 

584pp. Longman. £40. 

0582490723 

W1NTHROP WETIIERBEE 

Chaucer and the Poets: An essay on "Troilus 

and Criseyde” 

249pp. Cornell University Press. $22.50. 

0801416841 

DEREK BREWER 

Chaucer; The poet as storytel ler 

150pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333284283 

An Introduction to Chaucer 
263pp. Longman .£5.95. 

0582493560 
GEORGE KANE 
Chaucer 

122pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95 
(paperback, £1.95). 

0192875965 

The Prologue to The Canterbury Tales by 
GeofTrey Chaucer In the Original Text from 
Caxton's First Edition with a Translation into 
Modern English by Nevlll Coghltl 
83pp. Perdix Press ( W. J. Partridge), PO Box 
4. Salisbury SP1 2EB. £27. plus£2 UK postage 
■and packing (air mail for overseas orders extra). 
0907596088 


The publication of Barry Windeatt's Troilus is 
the most important event in Chaucer schol- 
arship for some years. Its subtitle makes clear 
its intention to replace R. K. Root's Book oj 
Troilus and Criseyde (1926). and it achieves 
this objective well. Root's editorial practice 
■> was controversial, admired though his biblio- 
graphical work was. He followed McCormick's 
Globe edition in dividing the manuscripts into 
Alpha, Beta and Gamma (hereafter. A, B and 
C), but -unlike McCormick - he regarded C as 
^-^4“termediate sta$e._beAw*6SL.A Xwhich js . 
; f • ; ‘ close t tp the Italian o£ Boccaccio'S frfoifrtito) 
and B. Root maintained McCormick's termi- 
nology, producing a “chronological" sequence 
of revision A, C, B. Since die C group contains 
the best manuscripts, he used the Corpus Cam- 
bridge MS as his source (like F. N. Robinson 
and now Windeatt). But, because Root be- 
lieved C was not the final version, he patched 
his source with readings from a manuscript 
• which follows B for the first two-thirds of the , 

. poem and A thereafter: npt a very satisfactory 
/procedure even in its own terms. Wihdeatt is 
Wholly convincing In his prefatory essay here, 
“The text- of •Troilus”’ (previously pub- 
. . lisbed in 1979; in M. B. Sniu’s collection, 

• Essays on Troilus and Criseyde ), when he 
- argiies |hat : there is ho good evidence for prog- 
ressive authorial revisions' of versions: of the 
poem intended to be Anal: a view which has 
great significance for the passages of Boethius . 
which are missing -from some ' manuscript. 
Sofqetimes, for example, "earlier” correct 
classical allusions tire replaced ' by “later’.-- 
. • wrong versions. Eyen if the characterization of 
A mjanusciipts as .“the survival, possibly, cor- 
'..riipted, of, a ‘rough’ early draft” seems top 
daihnirig. the essay is entirely persuasive. 
This^essay is not new, of course, .but it did 

- '•/-‘•‘tottse coinRdept expectations ofthe nbw.edi- v 
■ - v vtipn. 'The practice here is to: set-out Troilus '■ 

‘■■V. ' parallel with FUastrato pn the page. (Its prede- . 
v : cessdr in this is W.M. Rossetti’s admirably., 
■piarifyihg C/iawcer'j Troylus and Cfysieyde, 
pubiisbed by the Chaucer Society "in 1875, 
i.which gave, parallel verse translations of the 
parts Of ffi/ojfrflfpwhjch were closely followed 

- . by Chnuccr, and.-a summary of the rest; It was i 

spoilt .by following an inferior manuscript of. 

• froflu$H but its breakdown ofthe proportion of 
.original material iii Chaucer is sdl) irisfqictivb.). _ 
ft usefuj in \Vijideatt to have the- haliap of-' 

. Oaucer'ssour^alongs^ the/ 

.process; of composition; something with ,whicli : 
Windeatt is ; crucially cfinqentcd, as hiS' excel-- 
; ■ lepi introdui&tbry essay, “The ^-Tfoliiw'aStrans- 4 
: lation’^ emphasl^s. Chaiicer's translation of 
, Filqstrato js “thickened" by allusion arid, refer-; 

_ ence whicfc|?ire .''jiyeched” (^dded ln) to the; 

■ meaning. The plight of EllQSirato is textuaLly : ; 
rather bleak; if has .flo comoi.e ptary in i\s owq - . 

: righted that those' places, whtre there is qo 

;:A-; s fev.;i.' ; :j ; ; '.r 


leave it reprinted but unedited. The Italian 
parallel column is usurped by Boethius (in 
Chaucer's prose version), by the Teseida lines 
corresponding to Trail us's ascent, and by the 
Petrarch sonnet corresponding to the Canticus 
Troili in Book I. These are all welcome, as is 
the inclusion of the Latin synopsis of the twelve 
books of the Thebaid at V, 1498, following 
fourteen of the sixteen full manuscripts. 

Alongside the Chaucer and Boccaccio. Win- 
deatt gives notes on the text (of a strictly in- 
formative nature) and a full account of all the 
variant manuscript readings. The overall result 
is a magnificent textual aid which solves the 
problem of trying to read Robinson's text, ex- 
planatory notes and textual notes simul- 
taneously from different parts of the book. To 
be fair. Robinson's ambitious a&ounting for 
critical discussion in his explanatory notes is 
not matched here; the bibliography of recent 
criticism at the end in Windeatt is mostly 
"Further Reading” rather than anything fully 
taken into account in the edition itself. But, as 
the authoritative- Troilus, based on careful 
scrutiny of all the readings and informed analy- 
sis of influences on the poem, it is a major 
triumph. Particularly admirable is the pains- 
taking way the text has been combed for sub- 
stantiations of the arguments of the introduc- 
tory essays, especially in “The Scribal 
Medium” (also previously published). This will 
be immensely useful, as may be illustrated by 
one by-produced line of enquiry: of the eleven 
listed examples of single or paired lines which 
give a “sharpened sense of antithesis and con- 
trast", seven occur in the closing couplet of the 
rhyme royal , suggesting perhaps a “structural" 
explanation for the air of finality and senten- 
tiousness in Chaucer, compared with Boc- 
caccio’s smoother ottava rima. These reference 
lists are an invaluable preparation for critical 
pronouncement. 

Among the things which Windeatt says dis- 
tinguish Chaucer's poem from Boccaccio’s is a 
greatly increased sense of the classical back- 
ground. The poets in the title of Winthrop 
Wetheibee'a Chaucer and the Poets Bre the 
classics: Virgil, Ovid and Statius. Dante is co- 


opted too. partly because Statius is mediated 
through him to Chaucer but largely by virtue of 
his eminence (which makes him a poeta rather 
than a mere medieval maker), and the two 
poets of the Roman de la Rose also seem to 
qualify. The book is interesting and highly in- 
structive. particularly perhaps for its "Statian" 
reading of Chaucer's poem. Professor Wether- 
bee is also very good on Ovid, especially Meta- 
morphoses, where he supports J. M. Fyler's 
Chaucer and Ovid (1979). The book's fault, 
perhaps, is that Chaucer loses his identity in 
the exposition of his relation to a literary herit- 
age because of the author's enthusiastic 
tendency to push his arguments and links too 
far. Tliis is particularly true in relation to 
Dante; the consummation of Troilus and 
Criseyde's affair is compared to Dante's ex- 
perience at the end of Purgatorio. This is called 
"an elaborate borrowing from the Commedia- 
the casting of Pandarus as arch-heretic, 
Criseyde as Siren and harlot". Again, in pre- 
paring the ground for Chaucer’s use of Dante's 
Statius, Wetherbee makes a subtle case for 
seeing the self-sacrificing virtue of Menoeceus 
as crucial for Dante's use of the Thebaid : “cer- 
tainly Dante saw in Menoeceus the potential 
resolution of the conflict of doubt, nostalgia, 
and religious intuition which the Thebaid 
leaves unresolved". It is disturbing to reflect 
though that Menoeceus is never mentioned by 
Dante. Another quibble could be raised about 
Wetherbee's exaltation of the role of the narra- 
tor in Troilus who, we are told, is “more real 
than Troilus” and has “his own reasons” for 
insisting on the positive effect of Troilus’s 
"pyne”. This seems much too unquestioning 
about narrative method. Excellent and instruc- 
tive as much of the book’s criticism and literary 
history are, the sense of Chaucer's “indebted- 
ness” that it is describing leaves us without 
much sense of a creative writer at work in 
Troilus. 

Chaucer: The poet as storyteller is a compan- 
ion volume to Derek Brewer's Tradition and 
Innovation in Chaucer (iy82), another collec- 
tion of essays mostly previously published in 
various places. It is particularly welcome to 


Bees At ChaliceweU 
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. The many bees drink from this garden well, 

Alight on leaf-rafts, and kneel, drinking, ■ 

They hover in the brick shaft 

And the echoes buzz in its round tower. 

Above its darkened amber-black surface 
Richly-nubbed with thirsty bee that drinks also 

. " ' ' From the rain-soaked yew,: the great water-head, 

: The stemfoed well of. water spitted by needles, 

" * '• stabbted dirops; the bees • 

To the great yew, arid push their heads 

Into the. drops, and drink, 
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have Professor Brewer's Gollancz Leci Ul . I 
“Towards a Chaucerian Poetic”, moreaccea! ' 
blc, since this offers the strongest statements i 
his view that medieval literature has been J I 
appreciated by the methods of what he cZ i 
post-Re naissnnee Neo-classical critidsm T hk 
important essay nnd the preceding one, “Soc* 
Metonymic Relationships in Chaucer'i 
Poetry", are the principal matter here. Chau- ' 
cer’s poetry is metonymic rather than 
metaphorical ; that is, it works by linear col. 
locution of events (in syntngmatic or horizontal 
presentation) rather than by linking through 
similarity or dissimilarity (in paradigmatic or 
vertical presentation). The Canterbury Tab 
proceeds by accumulation of things loose), 
connected rather than by intensification of a 
central metaphoric theme. The terminologyol 
modern linguistics (in a simplistic fom, 
Brewer freely admits) is drawn upon here, and i 
Jakobson is quoted next to the stmctunl 
narratologist Propp. The application of that 
ideas to Chaucer is often enlightening; occa- 
sionally , as in the structuralist stylistic analysis - 
of The Clerk's Tale, it is brilliant. The earty ; 
essays in the book (on The Parliament of Fo*h / 
and Chaucer's debt to English and Europeai 
traditions) are well known, and the last fom, '< 
two of which are new and short, are fine but : ■ 
less weighty pieces of criticism (though Ihe K 
essay on The Nun’s Priest’s Tale may comelo 
have canonical authority). '• 

The second book by Brewer here, An lm- \ 
duction to Chaucer, is said in the preface to be ' 1 
an updating and combining of two eaibet j . 
books, Chaucer and Chaucer In His Time. The ; 
result is not entirely satisfactory, being forth '. ' 
most part only a slight reworking of Cham 
but without two of the most appealing aspects 
of that book; the long chapter added in the ' * 
third edition, “What Kind of a Poet is Chau- 
er?”, and the engaging illustrations. Also (be in- 
sertions of the book are too chopped op, 
especially in the earlier biographical part, and 
the moving about of material from various '!■_ 
places inevitably results in some repeddoa 
More important, of course, are the suiMvii$ :* 
virtues: the excellent discussion of "Boethhd \ ■ 
and Venus”; Brewer’s subtle consideratk)«rf ■ 
Chaucer's narrators and his remarks abort .. 
Chaucer’s uncomfortable dualism between re- ^ 
ligion and secularity; the identification of ■ 
Chaucer as classic rather than romantic, awi fr 
the exposi tion of his development toward* sin- 1 
pier and away from elaborate or mixed nam- J 
tive forms. ' ’ t i § 

Whether it Is this new book or the third | 
edition of Chaucer that establishes itself « i 
Brewer's best introduction, U will be chal- 
lenged for eminence by George Kane's eleg«J 
Chaucer in tho Past Masters scries. Thepoel® 
characterized with Knnc's customary &<*** 
felicity - “Chaucer's mind was drier tlj* 
Dante's”, for example - nnd the brief ac^ 1 ® 
of Chaucer's learning in the chapter 
Horizons'' is n brilliant introduction to Ibw . 
jeet. There are minor things that 
argued with; fine amour Is seen In ioobcsU» 
way , perhaps. The author ennnot be bla®« 
for the requirement that easy and familiar 
be translated (and again very felicitous^ 
since it is imposed by the format of the sert® 
but Pertelote's "I kan nHt love a coward, by w 
felth" is more immediately intelligibly 
“As truly as I have been faithful to you, 1 40 y 
know how to ltjve a coward". Bul KinW W'-' 
which takes n strong but unlaboured 
line, is an admirable survey of Chaucer. , ■ 

The Perdix Press facsimile of Cdxtou *, 
first edition of the Prologue to The Caritew *. . 
Tales (which W. W. Greg regarded as 
authority equivalent to that of- th6 ; 
scripts) is a stunning book. It is printed . 
pbper, beautifully bound, gilt-edged sy ^ : 
and illustrated by two fu» Original 
Howard Pfiipps. The text is : 


yritli Coghill's translation (sadly, Cognjn - 
6 has been missed out) which Is a ® J ^ > 
sion for this purpose. Collector 
books will have to rush for this, thougri . ^ . 
are only 200 copies and it isnqt expop 1 "..';. 
what it Is. . ‘ ‘. c ; - ' 
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Commentary on Kierkegaard’s “Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript”: with a new 
introduction 

Translated by Robert J . Widermann 

406pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£59.30. 

0691071802 


A person, seasoned with a just sense of the imperfec- 
tions of natural reason, will fly to revealed truth with 
the greatest avidity: while the haughty dogmatist, 
persuaded that he can erect a complete system of 
theology by the mere help of philosophy, disdains 
any further aid, and rejects this adventitious instruc- 
tor. To be a philosophical sceptic is, in a man of 
letters, the first and most essential step towards 
being a sound, believing Christian. 


David Hume put these words into the mouth of 
Philo, the formidable protagonist of agnostic- 
ism in his Dialogues Concerning Natural Reli- 
gion. His precise intention in doing so has been 
the subject of some controversy; but it may in 
any event sepm incongruous that they should 
apparently anticipate an outlook which found 
expression in what proved to be one of the 
most influential contributions to the philo- 


sophy of religion produced in the nineteenth 
century. For Kierkegaard's Concluding Un- 
scientific Postscript was written by a man whose 
attitude to Christianity ostensibly had little in 
common with the sceptical irony that typically 
informed Hume's treatment of religious 
matters. 

Yet the convergence was perhaps less 
strange than one might suppose. Kierkegaard's 
approach can be seen in retrospect to have 
been continuous in spirit with that of two 
eighteenth-century writers - Hamann and 
Jacobi - to whom he made references in his 
Postscript. Both of these had welcomed Hume 
as an ally in their campaign against the 
attempts of metaphysicians and theologians to 
provide a rational foundation for religious con- 
victions, maintaining that by exposing the 
limitations of reason the British philosopher 
had - however unwittingly - lent support to the 
uncompromising fideism to which they them- 
selves subscribed. And it was precisely the con- 
tention that ail such attempts to justify Christ- 
ianity were at once vain and wrong-headed that 
constituted an underlying theme of Kierke- 
gaard’s own book. The supposition that it rep- 
resented a doctrine whose truth could be “ob- 
jectively” demonstrated, whether by specula- 
tive thought or through an appeal to historical 
evidence, involved a fundamental misunder- 


Intricacies of interdependence 


Jeremy Waldron 


Z. A. PELCZYNSKI (Editor) 

The State and Civil Society: Studies in Hegel's 
political philosophy 

327pp. Cambridge University Press. £30 
(paperback, £8.95). 

0521247934 


Hegel's Philosophy of Right is perhaps the 
mcsrtlfflcult book wprth reading in the theory 
of politics. At one level It is a theory of the 
modem state: an attempt to make intelligible 
the relations between the Institutions and prac- 
tices of Hegel's contemporary Prussia and the 
freedom and ethical life of those subject to its 
constitutional monarchy, governed by Its 
bureaucracy, divided into its classes, and 
embroiled in the apparent chaos of its econo- 
mic life. At another level, it seems to be an 
almost mystical or theological story of the nur- 
ture and growth of a particular spirit in world 
history: Geisl, a single mind, identified with 
the concepts of freedom and reason, whose 
development is constituted by the increasing 
self-consoiousriess of political man in his poli- 
tical and cultural .environment. These themes 
• are woven together in the Philosophy of Right 
into what Karl Marx - no stylist himself - de- 
scribed as a “grotesque and rocky melody", a 
philosophical composition that challenges the 
form and tonality of all theoretical writing 
about the state, before or iince. 

., Those who come to Hegel, intent not on long 
years of esoteric study of his texts but on trying 
t0 grasp the nature of his contribution to the , 
wider subject in which they are Interested, 
need guidance. They need a commentary, jhey 
;.- ne ed critical discussions relating his thought to 
Other work with Which they 1 ; are familiar, and 
. they need help with interpretation. However, ■ 
the trouble with interpreting Hegel i?, that.it is 
-.not clear "how, faf the contenfof his theory can 
; ^ understood apart from the arcane obscurity ■ 
i pf iUi form, One can, as Charles Taylor put it, 

; end up sounding terribly cipar and very feaion- ' 
{ able at the cbpt of “bowdlerizing" Hegel and 
misrepresenting file originality of his thought.: . 

• Or One'can remain, faithful to his" method, bat 
: unpenetrable- to all but those who are-leist in 

. need ptihteqptetative guidance/ .» ' 

/ These dangers are, offthe whole, avoided by 
;' f -the essays in Z. A . Pel^zytiski's latest coileo- 
:- ; y U 0 n^ The State mi#. Civil 'Society * iThere are 
• . j ' exceptions. M. J.' . Inwood l S comparison of 
H^Vjtfoiitical' theory with that of Plato fails 
V ^ Justice to either j and ihe essays. by?J . M. ; 
' * o e msteih ori t|ie ma8ter--slavc relationship and 1 ' 
■j ^u^Hartmanh qn the notjonS of system and 
t ‘°(c^o , inHcge( interpretartonjbol.h 6f whom ,, 
ynteL{e» ycoqiprehensibly than- 
1 .fj, 1 -SF}$ . mseif; succeed , in driving the reader • 
Mefom&wtogy of Spldt md the 
^ rtllef. V. ^ ‘ •• 


Those apart, what we have here is an admir- 
able collection of articles, probing in particular 
Hegel’s conception of civil society, capitalism 
and the market. There is growing awareness 
now of the importance of Hegel's theory of 
civil society - a theory that was for too long 
overshadowed by, not to say slandered in, the 
writings of Marx. While other thinkers see in 
the atomism of the market and the instrumental 
rationality of its participants a threat to human 
•community. and to the substantial rationality of 
ethically inspired action, Hegel sees the rela- 
tion in more complex terms. It is true that the 
market gives, “particularity . . . free rein in 
every direction to satisfy its needs, accidental 
caprices, and subjective desires”; neverthe- 
less , Hegel goes on j "in the course ofthe actual 
attainment of selfish ends . . . there is formed 
a system of complete interdependence, where- _ 
in (he livelihood, happiness, and legal status of " 
one man is interwoven with the livelihood,, 
happiness, and rights of all”. Hegel’s theory, 
unlike Marx's, does not take it as an insult to 
human rationality that this interdependence is- 
not raised to the level of explicit -economic 
planning. The intricacy of modern exchange 
relations and the legal and political structures 
that make them possible provide in themselves 
a basis on which citizens can cultivate their 
awareness of the importance of modem forms 
of community, politics and culture. These 
themes are ably explored in the essays by Seyla 
Benhabib, Garbls Kortian, A. S. Walton and 
K.-H. Bring. 

Professor Ilting’s pieces are the best in the 
volume. In “The Dialectic of Civil Society", he 
gives as dear an account of Hegel's method in 
the Philosophy of Right as I hqve seen any- 
. where in English. (The translation of his essays 
is excellent iiting rejects fod fdea (haf Hegel’s 
account of the development of institutions and 
practices (from private prqperty.tp the family 
to civil society, for. example) is to be under- 
stood in terms of what he; calls “the iriyptlcal 
self-propulsion of. the concept". He rejects the 
view, associated with Taylor and others, that 
Gels ! is to be regarded as the 'genuine subject of 
Hegel’s political; philosophy. -Instead, on 
nting’s inteipretation, Hogel presupposed that 
these InitiUltions were connected in the first 
instance historically' rather than logically , and 
he used the idea of the development of Gelst 
merely ia*'- a way of representing successive 
stages in the understanding of a philosopher 
arriving at a reconstruction pf the rationality of 
eachpartjcular moment, 

, ; The State and Civil Soefefy makes a valuable : . 
Coritributibh to Hegel studies in English, tt is 
. well edited) attractively presented, and In- 
dudes 'i ysefiti select hibUography Of wc^Bt 
work on ijldgers.theofy. of politics. It is m all 
respecWi Worthy sUbcefisof toDrPelczynsip’s, 
earlier vpliihte, ifaga/’* Political Philosophy:, 
. frdblehtS: ah4 perspectives^ ) 


standing of what was at issue. Religion was a 
matter, not of impersonal reason, but of per- 
sonal commitment and faith. 

In the lengthy introduction that precedes his 
commentary on the Postscript, Niels Thulstrup 
provides a useful historical outline of previous 
developments in the philosophy of religion, 
many of which are certainly relevant to the 
interpretation of Kierkegaard's work and its 
aims. Inevitably, though, it is to Hegelianism 
and its impact upon early nineteenth-century 
thought that he devotes most space. For in 
Kierkegaard's eyes Hegel was the lending con- 
temporary representative of the rationalizing 
tendencies he so strenuously opposed. Thus in 
his metaphysics the German writer had offered 
an account of reality in which it was specifically 
argued that the tenets of Christian belief 
should be conceived as giving figurative or 
pictorial expression to insights that could only 
be adequately articulated and substantiated 
within the conceptual framework of his own 
speculative system. The “contents” of religion 
and philosophy were in a certain sense the 
same; it was, however, in the latter alone that 
they could be presented in a manner satisfying 
to reason and in a form which elevated them to 
the status of unassailable theoretical truths. If 
in the process traditional Christian conceptions 
seemed to have undergone a radical trans- 
formation, this (Hegel implied) was entirely 
intelligible: religion belonged to a stage of con- 
sciousness below that attainable by the human 
spirit when it finally liberated itself from the 
trammels of mythical thinking and breathed 
instead the pure air of “absolute knowledge". 

In the light of such ambitious claims it is 
scarcely surprising that Hegel’s metaphysics 
should have become the subject of heated 
controversy among the theologians as 
well as the philosophers of the time. If there 
were some who gratefully received it as 
affording a rational defence of religious doc- 
trines, there were others who felt that it would 
lead to the emasculation of the beliefs it pur- 
ported to incorporate, or even perhaps to 


their total supersession. And there were 
those, too, who raised questions about the 
validity of ihe system itself and who were 
prepared to argue, on the grounds of both 
logic and experience, that it rested on shaky 
foundations. 

The disputes that arose in Germany, culmin- 
ating in the emergence of the radical “Young 
Hegelian" movement of the 1330s, are familiar 
enough to scholars of the period. What is less 
familiar is (he manner in which they weTe re- 
flected, albeit somewhat palely, in Denmark, 
and it is one of the merits of Thulstrup's study 
that it helps to illuminate the Danish context of 
Kierkegaard’s work. At one point he quotes 
from the memoirs of somebody who was a 
theology student at the University of 
Copenhagen in the early 1840s: 

Labouring under the absolute rule of German philo- 
sophy, all our thinkers were zealously engaged in 
building a fantastic tower of Babel. . . . The universe 
with all Its big and little recesses had been recon- 
noitred and clarified in concepts, all the riddles were 
solved; Hegel and his host of disciples In Berlin had 
consummated the work: 

This, as Thulstrup shows, was an exagger- 
ated picture of the actual situation; nor was 
Kierkegaard alone in challenging the prevail- 
ing intellectual fashion. In his case, however, 
dissent found a much more eloquent nnd insist- 
ent voice than it did among any of lus Danish 
contemporaries. Moreover, his own protest 
was the product of an individual outlook 
which, in its total rejection of reason as a re- 
levant standard whereby to judge the claims of 
religious faith, had implications that extended 
far beyond the horizons of his age and its par- 
ticular preoccupations. Following the same 
lines as his deservedly well-known treatment 
of Kierkegaard’s Philosophical Fragments, 
Thulstrup’s learned and detailed comment- 
aries on the Postscript will undoubtedly be of 
great value to those who wish to find a path 
through its elusive and allusive complexities. 
But they will not serve to soften Ihe outlines of 
its uncompromising and deliberately para- 
doxical message. 
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Ancient informers 


Grown-ups and other aliens 


; I •. «: 


Joanna Motion 

CATHERINE SEFTON 
The Ghost Girl 

123pp. Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 

0241 114284 

The twentieth-century figure who tells the 
story of the ghost girl goes in for a confiding, 
breezy narrative: “My name is Clare Campbell 
and Fm the one who saw the ghost"; “Other 
people don't go red. I must be the reddingest- 
going person in the whole world" , and so on. In 
this manner, Clare explores both her ambi- 
guous position and the history of the ghost with 
whom she finds it hard not to identify. She 
herself is an uncommitted creature, caught be- 
tween well-defined camps to none of which she 
fully belongs. 

At the edge of adolescence, she is old 
enough to resent the tiresome company of her 
small brother, but young enough to be impa- 
tient with the consuming mysteries her elder 
sister makes of her boyfriends. Her home is in 
Northern Ireland. But the book is set in 
Donegal, where the three children are on holi- 
day after their parents* shop is burnt out by 
bombers. They go through the book therefore 
in the classic fictional state of being free of 
parents. Tm Irish, and a Brit", thinks Clare. 
“LR.A, PROVO RULE", say the local graffi- 
ti: "DEATH TO INFORMERS". 

The informers who obsess Clare are 200 
yearn old. In 1744, on the eve of the Jacobite 
Rebellion, the guest house- where Clare is 
staying was the English soldiers* garrison at the 
time when a Catholic priest was hanged as a spy 
and a local islander acquired the tag "Soraghan 
the Betrayer". With the relics of a violent his- 
tory all around, she becomes educated in the 
ancestral divisions' and hasty judgments being 
handed on: a past tale of bitterness weighs on 
the present, evident in inherited names, tradi- 
tions and opinions. Clare's present-day equiva- 
lent ofthe hanged priest is a sympathetic elder- 


ly Canon. A historian himself, he helps her 
with a mixture of information and scepticism 
(the find-me-one-shred-of-evidence style of 
challenge) to piece together the story of her 
ghost girl. Detective work on the past forms 
the action of the book. 

Although Clare puts up a token resistance to 
supernatural manifestations (“Obviously I was 
having a nervous breakdown”), she is in tune 
with the idea of another girl caught in the 
middle of troubled times, and colludes in the 
elision of the 200 -year time gap: 

I dosed my eyes, and I could feel the room about me. 
I'd touched it in some way, and its past was oozing 
out of the crooked walls, right through the rose and 
petal wallpaper and the religious pictures and the 
plastic flowerpots on the mantelpiece. 

Catherine Sefton has set up an illuminating 
device for writing about contemporary North- 
ern Ireland. The book is both serious and gen- 
tle. Indeed, almost too gentle. Strangely, 
Clare's world, notwithstanding references to 
the Troubles, contains no real sense of 
menace. Though she has experienced the one 
and only imagined the other, the IRA bombs in 
the north seem less immediate than the era of 
the hanged priest. The theoretical personal 
solution that the Canon offers Clare across the 
division of their respective denominations is 
that she must stay in Ireland “because some- 
one's got to see both sides” and profit from an 
understanding of the past. But the sympathies 
of both Clare and the author seem more 
attuned to the past than to the present, and 
Catherine Sefton finds herself unable to give 
due weight to one period or the other. The 
contemporary details which ought to lend con- 
viction to the modem story are often slightly 
uncomfortable - especially when they 
approach adolescentiana (“If she was padding 
her bra I would have a good laugh at her!”). 
And in the context of a children's book, simply 
told, the explication that has to be gone 
through in conversation between Clare and the 
Canon is a little too dogged to be properly 
exciting. 
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Geoffrey Trease 

BARBARA WILLARD 
Ned Only 

176pp. Julia MacRae. £6,95. 

0862031974 ] . . 

price more Barbara Willard entertains us in 
her home country, where she has long since 
marked but her own unchallenged-corner, no 
easy feat |h a region as crammed with illust- 
rious. literary associations . as Sussex; . The 
period, is the Restoration. In a portrait gotyery 
of colourfully delineated characters, her man-' 
strous villain, Sir- Joshipi Bidgood,' embodies 
the tough materialism of the time. A City mag- 
nate frustrated, in his aldermfetic aspirations, . 
he is now- determined (after lavish financial 
backing of the Royalists) to insinuate himself 
into the landed gentry of the Weald. In Miss 
Felicity - his beautiful and wealthy young 
ward, to be given in marriage at his own discre- 
tion ~ he. has * key which opens many doors. 

- If Jostipa is. the sort of character we all 
• loye to hate; others ndldss inuncdiatbly q ngage' 
oujr syrhpsthiesL Theyburtg scullion Ned & 


m 


I . no fiiend in the world but the equally explpi ted 
- Tut^boy, fhe;pltifti).dog Who keeps the long * 
/ ; ,< spits incessantly clicking round' before the In- . 

femoof (he kitchen fire.Sjr Joshua bullies all > 
■■■ . . : his servants, biit the humiiikt jngofjfed is his ; : 
peculiar. de|ligh*t r • ^ : # . '7 , . 

. . A beam of, hope, however, pierces the 
I gloorii, A tutpr Arrives to attempt the moulding ' 
• 4 , 6 f Sfr’JgshuVs son, Robert, Into a gentleman. ;,' 

. : Mr Ransom 1 is an enigmatic figure, impeccably '■ 

; . ; ' well-bred ' but: of. impecunious prospects 
, Though property deferential to his Un speak- , 

- able employer, he soon spreads a benign Inflii- 
; epee tfiVough the great house . 1 If Miss Willard's 
sldlfijl chW;acteri 2 Rtion -ever . falters for a mo- 
ment it fc iu thia central figure - the subtle aura 
that should explain; his .power does not quite 
, come across; Evei) ,bts odious pupil -develops 
. redeeming features, forming !a Secret outdoor 
friendship with Ned. at -first patron i ring but; . 

. later Slid geViUlife? Wtbb HapldsSfFelife- 


If; 


ity, discreetly encountered, on her solitary 
walks, Mr Ransom brings congenial if always 
circumspect companionship. Even for Ned - 
and for Turnboy he has ever a smile and a 
kind word , 1 a word indeed that makes all the 
difference. "Every man," he /Urges, “be he 
born as mean as the world-may offer, yet has 
his own value.” That is the message of the 
book. 

Thus, by degrees, Ned gathers confidence. 
Interwoven with the thread of his growth 
towards manhood fs another, providing the 

■ requisite action and suspense. Sir Joshua’s 
. scheme to marry off Felicity is maturing even 
. faster. than Ned. The tension mounts, the plot 

accelerates; ■ 

Willard is admirably realistic. Rooted in the 
authentic social conditions of the cenfety, she 
allows the romantic impulse but keeps her feet, 
and ours, firmly on the ground. Elopements 
and cross-country gallopings, certainly: such 
things did happen . But we must remember that 
an unsuccessful elopement leaves any young 
Lochiqvar open to a highly unpleasant legal 
charge of abduction, and that, though it is 
. . plpcky and resourcefiil of-* kitchen-bby to 
: make his escape on a pony, he is liable (if the 
pony is not his) tb be hartged as a horse-thief.': 
\ A picturesque caravan of Welsh cattle-drov - 1 

■ ere introduces a new and exotic element Which 
;proves decisive ini the denouement. A reader 
’unfamfliar with Miss Willard ! s inventive “skill 


Colin Greenland 

ROBERT SWINDELLS 

The Thousand Eyes of Night 

128pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £5.95. 

0340353899 

VICTOR KELLEHER 

The Green Piper 

177pp. Viking/Kestrel. £6.95. 

067080101 1 

Only the children understand that the falling 
star is actually an alien spaceship, crash-land- 
ing in the field beyond the lane, or on the 
wasteland around the ruined railway station. A 
group of three, two boys and a girl (firm friends 
in Robert Swindells’s The Thousand Eyes of 
Night , a more uneasy chance association in 
Victor Kelleher's The Green Piper), sets out to 
search. They do not find the spacecraft, but 
they do observe and get involved in an uncanny 
upheaval of the natural order, a sudden plague 
of rodents (rats in Kelleher, white not-quite- 
mice in Swindells), and then become witnesses 
to macabre deaths in scary dark places (caves 
in Kelleher, the disused railway tunnel in Swin- 
dells). The grown-ups don’t believe a word of 
it, rejecting the evidence and hampering furth- 
er investigation obstinately, even violently. 
Now the menace is abroad. The children work 
out what it is they’re up against, with the cru- 
cial assistance of one understanding adult. 
There is a terrifying encounter before the alien 
is swiftly but completely defeated. 

The similarities between The Green Piper 
and The Thousand Eyes of Night are not so 
Very remarkable. The formula both Kelleher 
and Swindells are using is common enough, 
and answers to a common desire. Twelve-year- 
olds like to be assured that supernatural things 
are possible, and that if aliens did invade 
secretly from outer space, it would be twelve- 
year-olds who would be receptive enough to 
notice and resourcefnl enough to cope, while 
their parents would frown and read the paper, 
or do the washing-up. . , 

The key to the difference between these 
books is that single adult figure in each who 
does understand. In The Thousand Eyes of 
Night Tan Hanley's adult ally is a journalist 
called Liz Gordon, professionally inquisitive, 
personally attractive and forthright. “Things do 


the conventional happy ending which seems 
; inexorably irrtiTunent". Not' so. Unexpectedly : 
i but plhusi bly and tSirnboy - take off in a 

; quife ■ new’: direclion;: Nrid ^knew that 'he had 
igrqwp to he his otfn master”. So, on this 
penultimate pag^-we See tiiftttyfr Ransom’s 
teaching has been. ’absorbed.; . 


John Mole 

JEFF BROWN 

A Lamp for (he Lambchops 
Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
91pp. Methuen. £4.50. 

6416468802 
DAVID OAKDEN 
Buttercup Willie Rides Again 
Illustrated by Glenys Armstrong 
94pp. Methuen. £4.50. 

0 416 507.301 ■ 

One of the delights of reading aloud to children 
is that you pari do the police in different voices. 
Who, relishing the opportunity for ventrilo- 
quism, can resist the civic outrage of Mr Grow- 
ser, the stentorian authority of the Queen of 
Hearts, or the goggle-eyed ecstasy of Toad? 

^t’sdfegrawfull It ought not to be allowed!”, 
.“Oft with his head I”, '“Pooppoopl Poop 
ppppr "niese are theleltmotivs of childhood. 
■They wait between their covers to ambush the 
imagination of &ch nfy generation. Perform- 
ance of a book Js a rare combination of .s«lf- 
- iadulgehce and respopsibility. -.- i 
K Of these two new volumcs in the Methuen 
Rea^ Aloud Series;, I much prefer Jeff Brown’s 
A Lamp for the Lambchops. Its cast of voices is 
i Various,. And its scope" though firntfy footed in 
a circumspebt domesticity (“We cah?t Have 
adVentufe$ now”’ Arthiir Said* “It’s almost 
.bedtime”) isofa most attractive free-wheeling 
eccentricity, rt tells of k renegade young genie,’ 
Prince Haraz, dopmedto^OqOyear? <5f service 
.to * lamp; whb finds, himself summoned up by 

Kglf.uniir- thr/liinh. I.. 1 . .. ■ * .1 . .. 


up "' she T : 

and I think newspapers have a duty tom**? 
them if they can.” Tan develops somelhiS 
crush on her. *"** 

In 77n? Green Piper Ross Miller’s alv* 
altogether less respectable: Mad Jack, a i 
by old hermit in a hut at the end of ieC 
who sings nursery rhymes to himself. Despiaj 
by the villagers, who would “jump *2 
chance of slicking him in an asylum", Jack « 
the only adult victim of the Piper’s feano® 
music. Ross is sympathetic, and looks after fe 
injured Jack. "Without him", he explains , 1 
whole village, the people in it, would be sort of I 
nothing . . . Robots. Exactly what Jack’s an ! 
er become." Jack understands more than be 
lets on; but, more important, he is a poei 
symbol, a free spirit, an eternal child. 

Ross is quite right to dismiss all the oth# 
adults around. There are not many In the boot 
- four or five, all shadowy, either ineffaw 
or expressly malicious. They approve of & 
sinister Green Piper who will soon destroy A 
their children except Ross and Angie andfe 
unpleasant, weedy Nigel. The trio's vtacjj 
with Jack over the inhuman peril is-unws. 
nessed, unacknowledged. They are the odj 
ones who can act; they are terribly) existent^ 
ly alone. The Green Piper is a honor story; i 
murky, muddled book, dimly visualized, it- 
adequately plotted, but perfectly definite in its 
sense of hostilities. 

The Thousand Eyes of Night, though it ip ' 
the more romantic title, is the more ratkoil 
book; its world is more cheerful and mote 
sensible, if no less difficult to negotiate. C®' 
dren are powerless. Tan and Diane add Siam 
are not struggling against spiritual decay, just 
trying to get someone to listen to them. La 
Gordon is the interpreter, wife access to fo 
adult world of authority and action. SWindefis 
looks acutely at the complex of dependent* 
and separation that exists between gerar* 
tions, and knows its limits, It is Tan’s detatri 
seventeen-year-old sister, nothismollw','^ 
tells him he has “an over-ripe imagination. 
The grown-ups (there are at least twice a , 
many as in The Green Piper) obstruct Tan ui j 
his friends not because they are vicious, b* | 
because they underestimate them, preferring*) 
believe that the children are telling fibs thn 
that the world might be other than it seen* 


Hughes, with woodcuts by R.-T Uoyd (Faber' 
£7.95). -The , runner-up \i Ti\e Duck t ttfteeh 


Basket whose answering-service voice js in» 
Istiblo (“Hil This is Shireen. Thanks a wfe* 
bunch for waiting”); a hybrid pet is aqquiredas 
the result of a bit of mid-wisli mind-changlijj 
Mr and Mrs Lambchop discover wh’atltUio« 
famous while holding tennis rackets and “m 
themselves n match for Tom McRudc (i 
parody of John McEnroe); and pf count s 
their ultimate wish the children end up w * . 
with the genie. After hot chocolate sndsoffi* 
careful thought on the part of Mr 1^^*^’ 
things get back to normal through a serw®. 
reverse-wishes, the last of which frt« 
Haraz from his lamp. This act ofgfipewj 
Stanley - which is accompanied by a. to## 
home-cookie moralizing fromhis Dad-rou^ 
off a witty, animated ta|e Just a little too cow 
. What remains in the mind, though, 
sheer fun of all those voices: McRuw^r. 
.court, vulgarity (“I cqri’t stand old'su^®!; 

: people l 1 ’), a robber's inrongrudiri 
■ Lordy l” When his gang’s hold-up is intenjp 
by the flying trio, and - my own 
formanco-piece ~ the two itirHne 
gradually become convinced that.theyiip^; 

•' ludnating.. ■= •Dlte 

' David Oakderi’s Buttercup 
Again is enjoyable enough. .Its hwgJJ. 

' amusing silly-billy whose antics 
chy but remain safely chdottC. She W 
tedious predilection for dwelling oft 

• puns (“‘Jack and the Beanstalk* ^dMjsi . 

. ton. ‘Do they?’ said Willie, surprised. 

know beans could talk. What did J ac * -p 

* Beans talk about?’’’) and she can. » ' 

< easily reduced to helpless mirth: 

•• ■ ■■ • ■ ••'■' , ... 


Gang, afirst nOyal by Oe^ Marr W tH^t, - Ss KSJWSS 
Hamilton .*£5.7$), i , . 
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Keeping the wicket records 


Timothy d’Arch Smith 

E. W. PADWICK 

A Bibliography of Cricket: Second edition 
877pp. Library Association (available from 
J. W. McKenzie, 12 Stoneleigh Park Road, 
Ewell, Surrey KT19 0QT) . £50. 

0853659028 

JOHNARLOTT 

Arlott on Cricket: His writings on the game 
Edited by David Ray vern Allen 
308pp. Collins. £10.95. 

0002180820 

Cricket needs its writers. It needs them to 
document the records and statistics, the tech- 
niques, the laws, the achievements country by 
country, county by county, club by dub, school 
by school (these are all subsections in the 
admirable second edition of E. W. Padwick's 
Bibliography of Cricket), as much as it needs 
them to set down their reminiscences, experi- 
ences and accounts of memorable matches, the 
"thrills and spills" of the summer game. It is 
arguable that cricket could not have survived 
without them, for it is hard to believe that 
without the absorption of some of the game’s 
literature -one book, one brochure purchased 
with the admission ticket, or one piece by John 
Arlott in the Guardian would be enough - a 
spectator, however keen his eye or focused his 
field-glasses, would pay good money to 
observe from a distance of eighty yards or so 
the movement of a ball nine inches round and 
its treatment by a bat about thirty-eight by 
four; and the man, say, who at the beginning of 
the 1968 season had armed himself with Alan 
McGilvray’s ABC Cricket Book (Padwick 
5186) and having watched the Oval Test had 
digested John Arlott's account of the last day 
(reprinted in David Ray vern Allen’s antholo- 
gy, Arlott on Cricket ) would have benefited 
incomparably more from his day out than the 

man who on the whim of the moment had 
umikeu urreariy rrom r ue uince mitr gone- 

along for the fun of it. The classic book* of the- 

oamnmnu hecummuH un Qr A^ioiiAums tneui 


be splendid; for the moment researchers will 
find more than cause for content in the pages 
before them. Indispensable is a blurb- writer's 
word; but of this book it is true. 

Leslie Thomas John Arlott is Padwick’s 
second entry. Nothing could be more correct. 
Neville Cardus apart - and there are suspicions 
that recollections there, often in tranquillity, 
were a touch spicier than actual on-field events 
- cricket knows no acuter chronicler. His trade 
was learned in a hard school. He had to follow 
Denys Rowbolham and Neville Cardus at the 
Guardian - which Cardus in a moment of sup- 
reme conceit compared to going in to bat after 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe. With both a photo- 
grapher’s eye and the genuine reporter’s knack 
of impinging that photographic image on the 
reader's retina, Arlott's own bibliography ex- 
tends (as Padwick records) to eighteen pages in 
the Journal of the Cricket Society, and Mr 
Allen has made his choice by extracting articles 
from magazines and testimonials and annuals 
and newspapers which otherwise might have 
remained un resurrected. They are divided into 
twelve parts, each of which reflects Arlott’s 
concern not only with the game’s history and 
crafts but with its administration and - vastly 
important this- with the welfare ofthe players. 
The working cricketer has never had a friend- 
lier or a more articulate spokesman. It is not a 
criticism, only a reflection of the fact that in 
late years Arlott has been a broadcaster and 
not a press reporter, that there are only two 
eyewitness accounts of a day's play included 
here. John Arlott's immediacy, much as it can 
be appreciated in those two pieces, came over 
even better on the air. You could, as they say, 
have been there. 





.... ;•**?■* 
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Gary Sobers, photographed by Patrick Eager: 
reproduced from The Joy of Cricket, an anthology in 
writing and pictures selected and edited by John 
Bright- Holmes 1274pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12. 95. 
0436068575). 


Soccer at the heart 


mni ftmn y up ar A*-init*«ms mein ] 

ip in another article here, in some twenty 
jages; but the ephemera - the pre-tour guides, i 
:he souvenirs sold inside and outside the 
pound, the yearbooks, the monthlies, the 
weeklies, that make up a large part of Pad- 
wick’s 8,294 entries, have added inestimably to 
the spectator's appreciation of what he has 
paid to see. 

It is strange that Padwick’s predecessors, 
having appreciated the need for a bibliography 
pf the game, should have confined their en- 
deavours to an absurdly limited circulation. 

A. J. Gaston’s Bibliography of Cricket (1895) 
comprised only twenty-five copies; A. D. 
Taylor, The Catalogue of Cricket Literature 
(1906), fifty copies; J. W. Goldman, Bibliogra- 
phy of Cricket (1937), 125 copies. And 
although Padwick’s first edition (Library Asso- 
ciation, 1977) appeared in what author and 
publisher considered a respectable number oi 
copies it was'quickly swallowed up. Even now a 
glum note is' struck by the publisher’s hand- 
out. “Due to high and escalating production 
costs it will not be possible to republish this 
book." It seems therefore a duty not only to 
point out that this new: edition has its useful- • 

hess increased by being enlarged and revised to 
the encTof 1979 'and that it cohtdtasbne-third 
more entries tfiah the: original, blit to urge yoti 
to order a copy without more ado^ 

Thp scheme of the first edition - thirty-two 
sections covering- all aspects of the game (poet- 
‘ty and fiction included) ~ has been maintained 
together with the original numbering system, 
which librarians may have already applied to 
their holdings. Authors’ fell names are given, 
date pnd place of publication; pagination, de- 
tails bf Illustrations helpfelly subdivided, Into 
portraits, diagrams arid facsimiles. Posed P 0 ^ 
traits are distinguished from action photo- 
graphs! si nice touch. Only binding materials 
i and leaf-measurements are omitted (perhaps 
'in fufe'fe eaidoris- one artist be hopefet - some 
‘.indication might be made of outsize volumes, 

* ' at least In the section devoted to. pictorial re-' 

. «>td§). Reprints and new editions- are, also 
mentioned., Mr Padwick expects : that tne 
;fito(tograp«y will be continued by ten-yearly 
supplements Which Will pot only record newly 
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PaftonWforLIviiig 

207pp. Allen and Unwin. £9.95. 
0047961007 


There have been stylish writers about cricket, 
if not exactly by the score, then at least well 
into double figures. Soccer, on the other hand, 
can scarcely claim even half a dozen who have 
risen above the competent. Among these, for 
the past forty years In the pages of The Times, 
Geoffrey Green has reigned supreme. Now, to 
his half-dozen books solely devoted to football 
- The Official History of the FA Cup, Soccer the 
World Game, There’s outy one United- he has 
added an engaging autobiography, wntten, he 
tells us, at the request of his teenage daughter. 

Football, of course, looms large, especially 
Green’s career as a journalist covering matches 
all over the world, but there is much else to 
entertain the non-specialist reader: childhood 
in India, Shrewsbury, Cambridge, school- 
mastering, domestic miseries and splendours, 
jazz, wining and dining. Green has always been 
a ere various, convivial man, striking in appear- 
ance; with his fine features and mane of wavy 
arey hair, and he was a welcome addition to 
any group he joined, players, officials, his own 
doilfepgues, of Whom at various times I wap one. 
Possibly, for his own gopd^hepartieS^nlon 
too long; blit If hte liver suffered he at least had 
the consolation of knowing beyond dispute the 
affection and regard in which he came to be 

h6 As a writer Green , Was unashamedly a 

romantic, often disastrously overblown, with 
the most banal cUchfis embedded in elegiac 
descriptions and lovely phrases ruined by ; 
cess. It anyone ever needed a spur and austere . 
subeditor, with at the sume tlme a proper 
feeling for the character find passion of the 
^rrieJtwasGeoffrey Green- He too rarely got 

h ‘Tn a sense it did/not rrtalfer, except to the 
ourist. No one could create the atmosphere of 
£ bia matbh and chart its ebb and flow as well as . 
Greeri ^ served up the drama red-hot, and. 
S-“.tarp W*r the kfy »nd 

■/.rirnhined to produce something close, to an 

Sreen nbf only; reacted to the 


Casual, he knew it, and cojjimunicated his 
knowledge of its strategies and tactics with a 
£ftT|e . Blft ifrrtf&nHiif you ubver miuw 

the ending." 

1 don’t think Green ever lost his sense of 
wonder at the game or his passion for it. much 
though he came to. dislike some of its develop- 
ments. For that reason, as much as any other , 
he was never boring to read, however far over 
the top he may have gone. I had not realized 
until I read this book how much of his reporting 
was done off the cuff, straight into (he tele- 
phone, with scarcely a note. That accounts 
perhaps for some of the wilder flights of fancy, 
mixed metaphors and dislocations of syntax. 

There were other sports covered for. The 
Times, cricket, briefly, and for a much longer 
period,. tennis, and about these lie writes with 

charm and grace. . r . : .- 

As much as anything Pardon Me For Living 
is about friendship. The women may have 
come and gone over the years, and Green is not 
reticent, but, the friends have remained, in 
good quantities, and moreover the women 
have usually returned in due course ps friends 
too The early chapters are lively in a fairly 
conventional, ex-Raj fashion,, but good- 
humour, an eye for an anecdote and a total lack • 
of pretension give his school, and school- , 
.mastering adventures a . robust Waugh-like , 
quality. * - * : * j - 

This is essentially a journalist's book, and H 
provides an excellent account of the sort of life 
a top-class sporting journalist lives. There are 
journalists who are pretty mean with their time 
and their money, but Green lived as if there 
really was,- no tomorrow. He had narrow 
scrapes on both sides of (he Iron Curtain and 
’• wherever football is played there is probably a 
Grfien story going -the rounds. He provides 
plenty in this book. , 

At the end Qf.it he offers'^ chapter on what 
he riails "great plriyers of instinct": Dean < Best. 


Mathews, BobbyCharltdn, Finney. Greaves. 
Peld. di Stefano, Thrise are shrewdly observed, 
deftly written studies for the connoisseur. 
Much of trie rest of Pardon Me For Living \s 
■ simply the entertaining, discursive night-time 
memories of a grimly sentimental and life-en- 
i h artel ng man, happy to count his blessings and 
to hijve.dohe What he wanted. He is a careless 
‘ fellow very often,', not least in sOme of the 
waiting in these pages,- but the wmrolH of .spirit 
'shines through. - ’ • .-*• ■■ .'•* 
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Poems by both John Arlott and Alan Ross on 
cricket (and by the latter on football too) are 
included in The Poetry of Motion: An antho- 
' fogv of sporting verse edited by Alan. Bold 
■ (20ibP* Edinburgh: Mainstream. £6.95. 0 
* 906391 70 . 91 ). Over 170 poems arc included , by 
ntorq Ilian* hundred poets, ranging in time 
from Allan Ramsay on archery, (o F. Scott 
: Monument (born 1956) on even Indoor tourna- 
ments such as darts. Boxing (Vernon Scan-- 
. nell). swimming, canoeing (Robert Louis 
Stevenson), baseball (Eugene O'Neill), the 
high and long jymp (in concrete ppe(ry) are 
amopg.fe? variety of sport^ cqfebr^ed. . 
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